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V me XIX 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS’ 


lie endless controversies whether lan- 
tage, philosophy, mathematics or science 
supply the best mental training, whether 
seneral edueation should be chiefly literary 
» chiefly scientifie, have no practical les- 
con for us to-day. This University recog- 
es no real antagonism between literature 
nd science, and consents to no such narrow 
Jternatives as mathematies or classics, sci- 
ence or metaphysies. We would have them 
and at their best. To observe keenly, 
reason soundly and to imagine vividly 

re operations as essential as that of clear 
nd forcible expression, and to develop one 
these faculties, it is not necessary to re- 
ess and dwarf the others. A University 

; not closely concerned with the applica- 
tions of knowledge, until its general educa- 
on branches into professional. Poetry and 
ilosophy and seience do indeed conspire 
to promote the material welfare of man. 
kind: but science no more than poetry finds 
ts best warrant in its utility. Truth and 
right are above utility in all realms of 


n 


thought and action. 
It were a bitter mockery to suggest that 
subject whatever should be taught less 
than it now is in American colleges. The 
only conceivable aim of a college govern- 
ment in our day is to broaden, deepen, and 
invigorate American teaching in all 
branches of learning. It will be genera- 
tions before the best of American institu- 
tions of edueation will get growth enough 
to hear pruning. The descendants of the 


1 Address of Charles William Eliot on the occa- 
sion of his installation as President of Harvard 
College, Tuesday, October 19, 1869, reprinted from 
the pamphlet published at Cambridge in 1869 by 
Sever and Francis, Booksellers to the University. 
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Pilgrim Fathers are still very thankful for 
the parched corn of learning. 

Recent discussions have added pitifully 
little to the world’s stock of wisdom about 
the staple of education. Who blows to-day 
such a ringing trumpet-call to the study of 
language as Luther blew? Hardly a sig. 
nificant word has been added in two cen. 
turies to Milton’s description of the un- 
profitable way to study languages. Would 
any young American learn how to profit 
by travel, that foolish beginning but excel. 
lent sequel to education, he can find no 
apter advice than Bacon’s. The practice 
of England and Ameriea is literally cen. 
turies behind the precept of the best think- 
ers upon education. A striking illustration 
may be found in the prevailing neglect of 
the systematic study of the English lan. 
guage. How lamentably true to-day are 
these words of Locke: ‘‘If any one among 
us have a facility or purity more than ordi- 
nary in his mother-tongue, it is owing to 
chance, or his genius, or any thing rather 
than to his education or any eare of his 
teacher.’’ 

The best result of the discussion 
has raged so long about the relative educa- 
tional value of the main branches of learn- 


which 


ing is the conviction that there is room for 
them all in a sound scheme, provided that 
right methods of teaching be employed. It 
is not because of the limitation of their 
faculties that boys of eighteen come to col- 
lege, having mastered nothing but a few 
score pages of Latin and Greek, and the 
bare elements of mathematics. Not nature, 
but an unintelligent system of instruction 
from the primary school through the col- 
lege, is responsible for the fact that many 
college graduates have so inadequate a con- 
ception of what is meant by scientific ob- 














servation, reasoning, and proof. It is pos- 
sible for the young to get actual experience 
of all the principal methods of thought. 
There is a method of thought in language, 
and a method in mathematics, and another 
of natural and physical science, and an- 
other of faith. With wise direction, even a 
child would drink at all these springs. The 
actual problem to be solved is not what to 
teach, but how to teach. The revolutions 
accomplished in other fields of labor have a 
lesson for teachers. New England could 
not cut her hay with seythes, nor the West 
her wheat with sickles. When millions are 
to be fed where formerly there were but 
scores, the single fish line must be replaced 
by seines and trawls, the human shoulders 
by steam-elevators, and the wooden-axled 
ox-cart on a corduroy road by the smooth- 
running freight train. In education, there 
is a great hungry multitude to be fed. The 
great well at Orvieto, up whose spiral paths 
files of donkeys painfully brought the sweet 
water in kegs, was an admirable construe- 
tion in its day; but now we tap Fresh Pond 
in our chambers. The Orvieto well might 
remind some persons of educational meth- 
ods not yet extinct. With good methods, 
we may confidently hope to give young men 
of twenty or twenty-five an accurate gen- 
eral knowledge of all the main subjects of 
human interest, beside a minute and thor- 
ough knowledge of the one subject which 
each may select as his principal occupation 
in life. To think this impossible is to de- 
spair of mankind; for unless a general ae- 
quaintance with many branches of knowl- 
edge, good as far as it goes, be attainable 
by great numbers of men, there can be no 
such thing as an intelligent publie opinion ; 
and in the modern world the intelligence of 
publie opinion is the one condition of social 
progress. 

What has been said of needed reforma- 
tion in methods of teaching the subjects 
which have already been nominaily ad- 
mitted to the American curriculum applies 
not only to the University, but to the pre- 
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primary. The American college is 


paratory schools of every grade down 1 






to supplement the American school. \y) 


ever elementary instruction the seh 


to give, the college must supply. Thy 


provement of the schools has of lat, 
permitted the college to advance thy 
of its teaching, and adapt the met! 
its later years to men instead of boys 


improvement of the college reacts upon : 
schools to their advantage; and this g 


and reaction will be continuous. A w 
sity is not built in the air, but on socis 


literary foundations which preceding 


erations have bequeathed. If thy 
structure needs rebuilding, it must | 


MIS 


built from the foundation. Hence. sy 


reconstruction is impossible in ow 


wu} 
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places of education. Such inducement 


the College can offer for enriching a) 
larging the course of study pursued ji 


paratory schools, the Faculty has rec 


decided to give. The requirements in 


| ; 
Ls 


and Greek grammar are to be set at a | 


ough knowledge of forms and genera 


ciples; the lists of classical authors accep 


as equivalents for the regular standards 


to be enlarged ; an acquaintance with 


eal geography is to be required; the st 


of elementary mechanics is to be 


mended, and prizes are to be offered 


reading aloud, and for the critical an 


of passages from English authors. At 
same time the University will take to hi 


the counsel which it gives to others 


In every department of learning, 


University would search out by trial and 
reflection the best methods of instructior 
The University believes in the thoroug! 
study of language. It contends for all la 


guages—Oriental, Greek, Latin, Roman 


German, and especially for the m 


tongue; seeing in them all one institutior 


one history, one means of discipline, 


department of learning. In teaching la! 
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ne 


guages, it is for this American genera 
to invent, or to accept from abroad, bet 


tools than the old; to devise or to 
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from Europe, prompter and more 
rehensive methods than the prevailing, 
eommand more intelligent labor, in 
to gather rapidly and surely the 
+ fruit of that eulture and have time 
ther harvests. 

The University recognizes the natural 
nd physieal sciences as indispensable 
sonehes of edueation, and has long acted 

on this opinion; but it would have 
science taught in a rational way, objects 
and instruments in hand—not from books 


merely, not through the memory chiefly, 
by the seeing eye and the informing 
fingers. Some of the scientific scoffers at 
verund grinding and nonsense verses might 
ell look at home; the prevailing methods 
of teaching seience, the world over, are, 
on the whole, less intelligent than the 
methods of teaching language. The Uni- 
versity would have scientific studies in 
school and eollege and professional school 
develop and discipline those powers of the 
mind by whieh science has been created 
and is daily nourished—the powers of ob- 
servation, the inductive faculty, the sober 
imagination, the sineere and proportionate 
judgment. A student in the elements gets 
no such training by studying even a good 
text-book, though he really master it, nor 
yet by sitting at the feet of the most ad- 
mirable leeturer. 

If there be any subject which seems fixed 
and settled in its educational aspects, it is 
the mathematies; yet there is no depart- 
ment of the University which has been, 
during the last fifteen years, in such a 
state of vigorous experiment upon methods 
and appliances of teaching as the mathe- 
matical department. It would be well if 
the primary schools had as much faith in 
the possibility of improving their way of 
teaching multiplication. 

The important place which history, and 
mental, moral, and political philosophy, 
should hold in any broad scheme of edu- 
cation is recognized of all; but none know 
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so well how crude are the prevailing meth- 
ods of teaching these subjects as those who 
teach them best. They can not be taught 
from books alone; but must be vivified and 
illustrated by teachers of active, compre- 
hensive, and judicial mind. To learn by 
rote a list of dates is not to study his- 
tory. Mr. Emerson says that history is 
biography. In a deep sense this is true. 
Certainly the best way to impart the facts 
of history to the young is through the quick 
interest they take in the lives of the men 
and women who fill great historical scenes 
or epitomize epochs. From the centers so 
established, their interest may be spread 
over great areas. For the young especially, 
it is better to enter with intense sympathy 
into the great moments of history, than to 
stretch a thin attention through its weary 
centuries. 

Philosophical subjects should never be 
taught with authority. They are not estab- 
lished sciences; they are full of disputed 
matters, and open questions, and bottomless 
speculations. It is not the function of the 
teacher to settle philosophical and political 
controversies for the pupil, or even to 
recommend to him any one set of opinions 
as better than another. Exposition, not im- 
position, of opinions is the professor's part. 
The student should be made acquainted 
with all sides of these controversies, with 
the salient points of each system; he should 
be shown what is still in force of institu- 
tions or philosophies mainly outgrown, and 
what is new in those now in vogue. The 
very word education is a standing protest 
against dogmatic teaching. The notion 
that education consists in the authorita- 
tive inculeation of what the teacher deems 
true may be logical and appropriate in a 
convent, or a seminary for priests, but it 
is intolerable in universities and public 
schools, from primary to professional. The 
worthy fruit of academic culture is an 
open mjnd, trained to careful thinking, 
instructed in methods of philosophic in- 
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vestigation, acquainted in a general way nation of the teacher. If the examir 
with the accumulated thought of past gen- for the scientific, theological, medical. 
erations, and penetrated with humility. It dental degrees were conducted by 
is thus that the University in our day pendent boards of examiners, appoint 
serves Christ and the Church. professional bodies of dignity and inf 
The increasing weight, range, and thor- the significance of these degrees wi 
oughness of the examination for admission greatly enhanced. The same might |} 
to college may strike some observers with of the degree of Bachelor of Laws, wer 
dismay. The increase of real requisitions not that this degree is, at present, « 
is hardly perceptible from year to year; by attendance alone, and not by atter 
but, on looking back ten or twenty years, and examination. The American pr 
the changes are marked, and all in one of allowing the teaching body to ex 
direction. The dignity and importance of for degrees has been partly dictated | 
this examination has been steadily rising, scarcity of men outside the Faculties wi 
and this rise measures the improvement of are at once thoroughly acquainted wit! 
the preparatory schools. When the grad- subjects of examination, and _ sufficier 
ual improvement of American schools has_ versed in teaching to know what may 
lifted them to a level with the German be expected both of students and instry 
gvymnasia, we may expect to see the Amer- tors. This difficulty could now be 
ican college bearing a nearer resemblance come. The chief reason, however, 
to the German faculties of Philosophy than existence of this practice is that th 
it now does. The actual admission exami- ulties were the only bodies that could « 
nation may best be compared with the first fer degrees intelligently, when degrees 
examination of the University of France. obtained by passing through a prescril 
This examination, which comes at the end course of study without serious chi 
of a French boy’s school life, is for the and completing a certain term of reside: 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Sciences. without disgrace. The change in 
The degree is given to young men who manner of earning the University degr 
come fresh from school, and have never ought, by right, to have brought into by 
been under University teachers: a large an examining body distinct from the t 
part of the recipients never enter the Uni- ing body. So far as the college pr 
versity. The young men who come to our concerned, the Board of Overseers | 
examination for admission to College are during the past year, taken a step w! 
older than the average of French Bachelors’ tends in this direction. 
of Arts. The examination tests not only The rigorous examination for admis: 
the capacity of the candidates, but also has one good effect throughout the ¢ 
the quality of their school instruction; it course; it prevents a waste of instruct 
is a great event in their lives, though not, upon incompetent persons. A school wit! 
as in Frence, marked by any degree. The a low standard for admission and a 
examination is conducted by college pro- standard of graduation, like West Point 
fessors and tutors who have never had any obliged to dismiss a large proportion of 1! 
relations whatever with those examined. students by the way. Hence much 
It would be a great gain, if all subsequent vidual distress, and a great waste of 
college examinations could be as impar- sources, both public and private. But, 
tially conducted by competent examiners the other hand, it must not be suppos 
brought from without the college and paid that every student who enters Harvard ‘ 
for their services. When the teacher ex- lege necessarily graduates. Strict annual 
amines his class, there is no effective exami- examinations are to be passed. More than 
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eourth of those who enter the College fail 
take their degree. 

Only a few years ago, all students who 
uated at this College passed through 


Al 


ne uniform curriculum. Every man stud- 
the same subjects in the same propor- 
ns. without regard to his natural bent 
» preference. The individual student had 

‘choice either of subjects or teachers. 

system is still the prevailing system 

mm American colleges, and finds vigor- 
1s defenders. It has the merit of sim- 
icity. So had the school methods of our 
erandfathers—one primer, one catechism, 
one rod for all children. On the whole, a 
single common course of studies, tolerably 
well selected to meet the average needs, 
seems to most Americans a very proper and 
natural thing, even for grown men. 

As a people, we do not apply to mental 
activities the principle of division of labor ; 
ind we have but a halting faith in special 
training for high professional employments. 
The vulgar conceit that a Yankee can turn 
his hand to any thing we insensibly carry 
into high places, where it is preposterous 
and criminal. We are accustomed to seeing 
men leap from farm or shop to court-room 
or pulpit, and we half believe that common 
men can safely use the seven-league boots 
of genius. What amount of knowledge and 
experience do we habitually demand of our 
law-givers? What special training do we 
ordinarily think necessary for our diplo- 
matists? In great emergencies, indeed, the 
nation has known where to turn. Only 
after years of the bitterest experience did 
we come to believe the professional training 
of a soldier to be of value in war. This 
lack of faith in the prophecy of a natural 
bent, and in the value of a discipline con- 
centrated upon a single object, amounts to a 
national danger. 

In education, the individual traits of 
different minds have not been sufficiently 
attended to. Through all the period of 
boyhood the school-studies should be repre- 
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sentative; all the main fields of knowledge 
should be entered upon. But the young 
man of nineteen or twenty ought to know 
what he likes best and is most fit for. If 
his previous training has been sufficiently 
wide, he will know by that time whether 
he is most apt at language or philosophy or 
natural science or mathematics. If he feels 
no loves, he will at least have his hates. At 
that age the teacher may wisely abandon 
the school-dame’s practice of giving a copy 
of nothing but zeros to the child who alleges 
that he can not make that figure. When 
the revelation of his own peculiar taste and 
capacity comes to a young man, let him 
reverently give it welcome, thank God, and 
take courage. Thereafter, he knows his 
way to happy, enthusiastic work, and, God 
willing, to usefulness and suecess. The 
civilization of a people may be inferred 
from the variety of its tools. There are 
thousands of years between the stone 
hatchet and the machine-shop. As tools 
multiply, each is more ingeniously adapted 
to its own exclusive purpose. So with the 
men that make the State. For the indi- 
vidual, concentration, and the highest de- 
velopment of his own peculiar faculty, is 
the only prudence. But for the State, it 
is variety, not uniformity, oi intellectual 
product, which is needful. 

These principles are the justification of 
the system of elective studies which has 
been gradually developed in this College 
during the past twenty years. At pres- 
ent, the Freshman year is the only one 
in which there is a fixed course pre- 
scribed for all. In the other three years, 
more than half the time allotted to study 
is filled with subjects chosen by each 
student from lists which comprise six 
studies in the Sophomore year, nine in 
the Junior year, and eleven in the Se- 
nior year. The range of elective studies 
is large, though there are some striking 
deficiencies. The liberty of choice of sub- 
ject is wide, but yet has very rigid limits. 
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There is a certain framework which must tions. Both are useful—lectures 
be filled; and about half the material of spiration, guidance, and the compr 
the filling is prescribed. The choice offered methodizing, which only one who has 
to the student does not lie between liberal of the whole field can rightly . 
studies and professional or utilitarian stud- recitations for securing and test 
ies. All the studies which are open to him’ thorough mastery on the part oi 
are liberal and disciplinary, not narrow or of the treatise or author in hand, 
special. Under this system the College does versational comment and amplificat 
not demand, it is true, one invariable set emulation and competition. Recit 
of studies of every candidate for the first alone readily degenerate into dust) 
degree in Arts; but its requisitions for this tions, and lectures alone are too 
degree are nevertheless high and inflexible, useless expenditure of foree. The | 
being nothing less than four years devoted pumps laboriously into sieves. The wat 
to liberal culture. may be wholesome but it runs throug 
It has been alleged that the elective mind must work to grow. Just as far, | 
system must weaken the bond which unites ever, as the student can be relied on t 
members of the same elass. This is true; ter and appreciate his author without 
but in view of another much more efficient aid of frequent questioning and repetit 


cause of the diminution of class intimacy, so far is it possible to dispense with recit 
the point is not very significant. The in- tions. Accordingly, in the later co 
creased size of the college classes inevitably years there is a decided tendency to di 


works a great change in this respect. One ish the number of recitations, the t 
hundred and fifty young men can not be so__ness of the student being tested by 
intimate with each other as fifty used to be. cal examinations. This tendency is 
This inerease is progressive. Taken in econ- right direction, if prudently eont roll 
nection with the rising average age of the The discussion about lectures and r 
students, it would compel the adoption of tions has brought out some strong opi 
methods of instruction different from the about text-books and their use. Impatier 
old, if there were no better motive for such with text-books and manuals is ver 
change. The elective system fosters scholar- ural both in teachers and taught. 
ship because it gives free play to natural books are indeed, for the most part, 
preferences and inborn aptitudes, makes imperfect, and stand in constant need 
possible enthusiasm for a chosen work, re- correction by the well-informed + 
lieves the professor and the ardent disciple Stereotyping, in its present undevelo} 
of the presence of a body of students who condition, is in part to blame for their most 
are compelled to do an unwelcome task, and exasperating defects. To make the n 
enlarges instruction by substituting many plates keep pace with the progress of le: 
and various lessons given to small, lively ing is costly. The manifest deficienci 
classes, for a few lessons many times re-  text-books must not, however, drive us int 
peated to different sections of a numerous a too sweeping condemnation of th 
class. The College therefore proposes to It is a rare teacher who is superior t 
persevere in its efforts to establish, improve, manuals in his subject. Scientific mam 
and extend the elective system. Its admin- are, as a rule, much worse than thos 
istrative difficulties, which seem formidable language, literature, or philosophy; yet ' 
at first, vanish before a brief experience. main improvement in medical educat 
There has been much discussion about the this country during the last twent) 
comparative merits of lectures and recita- has been the addition of systematic re 
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ns from text-books to the lectures which 
were formerly the principal means of theo. 
retical instruction. The training of a medi- 
«| student, inadequate as it is, offers the 
best example we have of the methods and 
fruits of an education mainly scientific. 
The transformation which the average stu- 
dent of a good medical school undergoes in 
three years is strong testimony to the effi- 
ciency of the training he receives. 

[here are certain common misapprehen- 
sions about colleges in general, and this 
College in particular, to which I wish to de. 
vote a few moments’ attention. And, first, 
in spite of the familiar picture of the moral 
dangers which environ the student, there 
is no place so safe as a good college during 
the critical passage from boyhood to man.- 
hood. The seeurity of the college common- 
wealth is largely due to its exuberant activ- 
ity. Its publie opinion, though easily led 
astray, is still high in the main. Its schol- 
arly tastes and habits, its eager friendships 
and quick hatreds, its keen debates, its 
frank diseussions of character and of deep 
political and religious questions—all are 
safeguards against sloth, vulgarity, and de- 
pravity. Its society and not less its soli- 
tudes are full of teaching. Shams, conceit, 
and fictitious distinctions get no merey. 
There is nothing but ridicule for bombast 
and sentimentality. Repression of genuine 
sentiment and emotion is indeed, in this 
College, carried too far. Reserve is more 
respectable than any undisecerning commu- 
nieativeness. But neither Yankee shame- 
facedness nor English stolidity is admir- 
able. This point especially touches you, 
young men, who are still undergraduates. 
When you feel a true admiration for a 
teacher, a glow of enthusiasm for work, a 
thrill of pleasure at some excellent saying, 
give it expression. Do not be ashamed of 
these emotions. Cherish the natural senti- 
ment of personal devotion to the teacher 
who calls out your better powers. It is a 
great delight to serve an intellectual mas- 
ter. We Americans are but too apt to lose 
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this happiness. German and French stu- 
dents get it. If ever in after years you 
come to smile at the youthful reverence you 
paid, believe me, it will be with tears in 
your eyes. 

Many excellent persons see great offence 
in any system of college rank; but why 
should we expect more of young men than 
we do of their elders? How many men and 
women perform their daily tasks from the 
highest motives alone—for the glory of God 
and the relief of man’s estate? Most peo- 
ple work for bare bread, a few for cake. 
The college rank-list reinforces higher mo- 
tives. In the campaign for character, no 
auxiliaries are to be refused. Next to de- 
spising the enemy, it is dangerous to reject 
allies. To devise a suitable method of esti- 
mating the fidelity and attainments of col- 
lege students is, however, a problem which 
has long been under discussion, and has not 
yet received a satisfactory solution. The 
worst of rank as a stimulus is the self-refer- 
ence it implies in the aspirants. The less a 
young man thinks about the cultivation of 
his mind, about his own mental progress— 
about himself, in short—the better. 

The petty discipline of colleges attracts 
altogether too much attention both from 
friends and foes. It is to be remembered 
that the rules concerning decorum, however 
necessary to maintain the high standard of 
manners and conduct which characterizes 
this College, are nevertheless justly de- 
seribed as petty. What is technically called 
a quiet term ean not be accepted as the 
aeme of University suecess. This suecess is 
not to be measured by the frequency or 
rarity of college punishments. The criteria 
of suecess or failure in a high place of 
learning are not the boyish escapades of an 
insignificant minority, nor the exceptional 
eases of ruinous vice. Each vear must be 
judged by the added opportunities of in- 
struction, by the prevailing enthusiasm in 
learning, and by the gathered wealth of 
culture and character. The best way to put 
bovishness to shame is to foster scholarship 
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and manliness. The manners of a commu- 
nity can not be improved by main force 
any more than its morals. The Statutes of 
the University need some amendment and 
reduction in the chapters on crimes and 
misdemeanors. But let us render to our 
fathers the justice we shall need from our 
sons. What is too minute or precise for 
our use was doubtless wise and proper in 
its day. It was to inculeate a reverent bear- 
ing and due consideration for things sacred 
that the regulations prescribed a_ black 
dress on Sunday. Black is not the only 
decorous wear in these days; but we must 
not seem, in ceasing from this particular 
mode of good manners, to think less of the 
gentle breeding of which only the outward 
signs, and not the substance, have been 
changed. 

Harvard College has always attracted 
and still attracts students in all conditions 
of life. From the city trader or profes- 
sional man, who may be careless how much 
his son spends at Cambridge, to the farmer 
or mechanic, who finds it a hard sacrifice to 
give his boy his time early enough to enable 
him to prepare for college—all sorts and 
conditions of men have wished and still 
wish to send their sons hither. There are 
always scores of young men in this Univer- 
sity who earn or borrow every dollar they 
spend here. Every year many young men 
enter this College without any resources 
whatever. If they prove themselves men 
of capacity and character, they never go 
away for lack of money. More than twenty 
thousand dollars a year is now devoted to 
aiding students of narrow means to com- 
pass their education, beside all the remitted 
fees and the numerous private benefactions. 
These latter are unfailing. Taken in con- 
nection with the proceeds of the funds ap- 
plicable to the aid of poor students, they 
enable the Corporation to say that no good 
student need ever stay away from Cam- 
bridge, or leave college simply because he 
is poor. There is one uniform condition, 
however, on which help is given—the recip- 


ient must be of promising ability 
best character. The community « 


owe superior education to all children, by 
only to the élite—to those who, having the 


sapacity, prove by hard work that 
have also the necessary perseverance 
endurance. The process of preparing | 

ter college under the difficulties whic} 
erty entails is just such a test of wort] 

as is needed. At this moment there 
college in the country more eligibl 

poor student than Harvard on the 
ground of economy. The scholarship fu 
are mainly the fruit of the last 
years. The future will take care of its: 
for it is to be expected that the men who 
this generation have had the benefit of thes 
funds, and who succeed in after life, 
pay many fold to their successors in ne: 
the debt which they owe, not to the Colle 
but to benefactors whom they can not eve 
thank, save in heaven. No wonder that 
scholarships are founded. What great 
privilege than this of giving young men 
promise the coveted means of intellectual 
growth and freedom? The angels of heave 
might envy mortals so fine a luxury. The 
happiness which the winning of a scholar- 
ship gives is not the recipient’s alone; 
flashes back to the home whence he cam 
and gladdens anxious hearts there. Th 
good which it does is not his alone, but 
descends multiplying at every step, through 
generations. Thanks to the beneficent mys 
teries of hereditary transmission, no capita: 
earns such interest as personal cultur 
The poorest and the richest students a! 
equally weleome here, provided that wit! 
their poverty or their wealth they bring 
capacity, ambition, and purity. The po 
erty of scholars is of inestimable worth 
in this money-getting nation. It main- 
tains the true standards of virtue and 
honor. The poor friars, not the bishops 
saved the Chureh. The poor scholar 
and preachers of duty defend the 1 
ern community against its own mate 
rial prosperity. Luxury and learning are 
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ed-tellows. Nevertheless, this College 
. much of its distinctive character to 
se who bringing hither from refined 

~es good breeding, gentle tastes, and a 

vy delieaey, add to them openness and 
ty of mind, intellectual interests and 
, sense of publie duty. It is as high a priv- 
ege for a rich man’s son as for a poor 
man’s to resort to these academic halls, and 

, take his proper place among culti- 
vated and intellectual men. To lose alto- 
vether the presence of those who in early 
ife have enjoyed the domestic and social 
advantages of wealth would be as great a 
blow to the College as to lose the sons of the 
yoor. The interests of the College and the 
country are identical in this regard. The 
country suffers when the rich are ignorant 
and unrefined. Inherited wealth is an un- 
mitigated eurse when divorced from cul- 
ture. Harvard College is sometimes re- 
proached with being aristocratic. If by 
aristocracy be meant a stupid and preten- 
tious caste, founded on wealth, and birth, 
and an affectation of European manners, 
no charge could be more preposterous: the 
College is intensely American in affection, 
and intensely democratie in temper. But 
there is an aristocracy to which the sons of 
Harvard have belonged, and let us hope 
will ever aspire to belong—the aristocracy 
which excels in manly sports, carries off the 
honors and prizes of the learned profes- 
sions, and bears itself with distinction in 
all fields of intellectual labor and combat ; 
the aristoeraey which in peace stands firm- 
est for the publie honor and renown, and 
in war rides first into the murderous 
thickets. 

The attitude of the University in the pre- 
vailing diseussions touching the education 
and fit employments of women demands 
brief explanation. America is the natural 
arena for these debates ; for here the female 
sex has a better past and a better present 
than elsewhere. Americans, as a rule, hate 
disabilities of all sorts, whether religious, 
political, or social. Equality between the 
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sexes, without privilege or oppression on 
either side, is the happy custom of Ameri- 
can homes. While this great discussion is 
going on, it is the duty of the University 
to maintain a cautious and expectant pol- 
icy. The Corporation will not receive 
women as students into the College proper, 
nor into any school whose discipline re- 
quires residence near the school. The diffi- 
culties involved in a common residence of 
hundreds of young men and women of im- 
mature character and marriageable age are 
very grave. The necessary police regula- 
tions are exceedingly burdensome. The 
Corporation are not influenced to this de- 
cision, however, by any crude notions about 
the innate capacities of women. The world 
knows next to nothing about the natural 
capacities of the female sex. Only after 
generations of civil freedom and _ social 
equality will it be possible to obtain the 
data necessary for an adequate discussion 
of woman’s natural tendencies, tastes, and 
capabilities. Again, the Corporation do 
not find it necessary to entertain a confi- 
dent opinion upon the fitness or unfitness of 
women for professional pursuits. It is not 
the business of the University to decide this 
mooted point. In this country the Univer- 
sity does not undertake to protect the com- 
munity against incompetent lawyers, min- 
isters, or doctors. The community must 
protect itself by refusing to employ such. 
Practical, not theoretical, considerations de- 
termine the policy of the University. Upon 
a matter concerning which prejudices are 
deep, and opinion inflammable, and expe- 
rience scanty, only one course is prudent, 
or justifiable when such great interests are 
at stake—that of cautious and well-consid- 
ered experiment. The practical problem is 
to devise a safe, promising, and instructive 
experiment. Such an experiment the Cor- 
poration have meant to try in opening the 
newly established University Courses of In- 
struction to competent women. In these 
courses, the University offers to young 
women who have been to good schools, as 
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many years as they wish of liberal culture 
in studies which have no direct professional 
value, to be sure, but which enrich and 
enlarge both intellect and character. The 
University hopes thus to contribute to the 
intellectual emancipation of women. It 
hopes to prepare some women better than 
they would otherwise have been prepared 
for the profession of teaching, the one 
learned profession to which women have al- 
ready acquired a clear title. It hopes that 
the proffer of this higher instruction will 
have some reflex influence upon schools for 
girls—to discourage superficiality, and to 
promote substantial education. 

The governing bodies of the University 
are the Faculties, the Board of Overseers, 
and the Corporation. The University as a 
place of study and instruction is, at any 
moment, what the Faculties make it. The 
professors, lecturers, and tutors of the Uni- 
versity are the living sources of learning 
and enthusiasm. They personally represent 
the possibilities of instruction. They are 
united in several distinct bodies, the aca- 
demie and professional Faculties, each of 
which practically determines its own proc- 
esses and rules. The discussion of methods 
of instruction is the principal business of 
these bodies. As a fact, progress comes 
mainly from the Faculties. This has been 
conspicuously the case with the Academic 
and Medical Faculties during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. The undergraduates 
used to have a notion that the time of the 
Academie Faculty was mainly devoted to 
petty discipline. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Academie Faculty is 
the most active, vigilant, and devoted body 
connected with the University. It indeed 
is constantly obliged to discuss minute de- 
tails, which might appear trivial to an in- 
experienced observer. But, in education, 
technical details tell. Whether German be 
studied by the Juniors once a week as an 
extra study, or twice a week as an elective, 
seems, perhaps, an unimportent matter; 
but, twenty years hence, it makes all the 


difference between a generation o 
who know German and a generation w} 
not. The Faculty renews its youth, thr 
the frequent appointments of tutors ; 
sistant professors, better and often 
any other organization within the ) 
sity. Two kinds of men make good 
ers—young men and men who never ¢ 
old. The incessant discussions of thy 
demic Faculty have borne much fruit 
ness the transformation of the Univ 
since the beginning of President Wa 
administration. And it never tires. Ney 
men take up the old debates, and one 
progress is not less than another's. Th 
visions within the Faculty are neve 
tween the old and the young officers. 1 
are always old radicals and young cons 
vatives. 

The Medical Faculty affords anoth 
lustration of the same principle—that 
real University progress we must look pri 
cipally to the teaching bodies. The Medi 
School to-day is almost three times 
strong as it was fifteen years ago 
teaching power is greatly increased, and 
methods have been much improved 
gain is the work of the Faculty o 
School. 

If then the Faculties be so important 
is a vital question how the quality of thes 
bodies can be maintained and improved 
It is very hard to find competent professors 
for the University. Very few Americans o! 
eminent ability are attracted to this pro- 
fession. The pay has been too low, and 
there has been no gradual rise out 
drudgery, such as may reasonably be 
pected in other learned callings. Th: 
of supply and demand, or the commer 
principle that the quality as well as 
price of goods is best regulated by 


) 


natural contest between producers and ¢ 
sumers, never has worked well in t 
province of high education. And in 5} 
of the high standing of some of its 
cates, it is well-nigh certain that the 
called law never can work well in such ‘ 
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The reason is, that the demand for 
»etructors of the highest class on the part 
1 narents and trustees is an ignorant de- 
mand, and the supply of highly educated 
teachers is so limited that the consumer 
has not sufficient opportunities of inform- 
ng himself concerning the real qualities 
of the article he seeks. Originally a bad 
vige, he remains a bad judge, because the 
supply is not sufficiently abundant and 
various to instruct him. Moreover, a need 
is not necessarily a demand. Everybody 
knows that the supposed law affords a very 
imperfect protection against short weight, 
adulteration, and sham, even in the case of 
those commodities which are most abundant 
in the market and most familiar to buyers. 
The most intelligent community is defense- 
less enough in buying clothes and groceries. 
When it comes to hiring learning, and in- 
spiration and personal weight, the law of 
supply and demand breaks down alto- 
gether. A university can not be managed 
like a railroad or a cotton mill. 

There are, however, two practicable im- 
provements in the position of college pro- 
fessors which will be of very good effect. 
Their regular stipend must and will be in- 
creased, and the repetitions which now 
harass them must be diminished in number. 
It is a strong point of the elective system, 
that by reducing the size of classes or 
divisions, and inereasing the variety of 
subjects, it makes the professors’ labors 
more agreeable. 


+ 
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Experience teaches that the strongest and 
most devoted professors will contribute 
something to the patrimony of knowledge ; 
or if they invent little themselves, they 
will do something towards defending, inter- 
preting, or diffusing the contributions of 
others. Nevertheless, the prime business of 
American professors in this generation 
must be regular and assiduous class teach- 
ing. With the exception of the endow- 
ments of the Observatory, the University 
does not hold a single fund primarily in- 
tended to seeure to men of learning the 
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leisure and means to prosecute original 
researches. 

The organization and functions of the 
Board of Overseers deserve the serious at- 
tention of all men who are interested in the 
American method of providing the com- 
munity with high education through the 
agency of private corporations. Since 1866 
the Overseers have been elected by the 
Alumni. Five men are chosen each year 
to serve six years. The body has, there- 
fore, a large and very intelligent constitu- 
enecy, and is rapidly renewed. The in- 
genious method of nominating to the elee- 
tors twice as many candidates as there are 
places to be filled in any year is worthy of 
careful study as a device of possible appli- 
cation in politics. The real function of the 
Board of Overseers is to stimulate and 
watch the President and Fellows. With- 
out the Overseers, the President and Fel- 
lows would be a board of private trustees, 
self-perpetuated and self-controlled. Pro- 
vided as it is with two governing boards, 
the University enjoys that principal safe- 
guard of all American governments—the 
natural antagonism between two bodies of 
different constitution, powers, and privi- 
leges. While having with the Corporation 
a common interest of the deepest kind in 
the welfare of the University and the 
advancement of learning, the Overseers 
should always hold towards the Corpora- 
tion an attitude of suspicious vigilance. 
They ought always to be pushing and pry- 
ing. It would be hard to overstate the im- 
portance of the public supervision exercised 
by the Board of Overseers. Experience 
proves that our main hope for the perma- 
nence and ever-widening usefulness of the 
University must rest upon this double- 
headed organization. The English practice 
of setting up a single body of private trus- 
tees to carry on a school or charity accord- 
ing to the personal instructions of some 
founder or founders has certainly proved 
a lamentably bad one; and when we count 
by generations, the institutions thus estab- 
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lished have proved short-lived. The same 
causes which have brought about the de- 
cline of English endowed schools would 
threaten the life of this University were it 
not for the existence of the Board of Over- 
seers. These schools were generally man- 
aged by close corporations, self-elected, 
self-controlled, without motive for activity, 
and destitute of external stimulus and aid. 
Such bodies are too irresponsible for hu- 
man nature. At the time of life at which 
men generally come to such places of trust, 
rest is sweet, and the easiest way is apt to 
seem the best way; and the responsibility 
of inaction, though really heavier, seems 
lighter than the responsibility of action. 
These corporations were often hampered by 
founders’ wills and statutory provisions 
which could not be exeeuted, and vet stood 
improvements. 
for 


in the way of organic 
There 


thorough 


was no systematic provision 
inspections and public reports 


not flatter ourselves 


thereupon. We can 
that under like cireumstaneces we should 
always be secure against like dangers. 


Provoked by erying abuses, some of the 
best friends of education in England have 
gone the length of maintaining that all 
these school endowments ought to be de- 
stroyed, and the future creation of such 
trusts rendered French law 
practically prohibits the creation of such 


impossible. 


trusts by private persons. 

Incident to the Overseers’ power of in- 
specting the University and publicly re- 
porting upon its condition, is the important 
function of suggesting and urging improve- 
ments. The inertia of a massive University 
is formidable. 
dangerous, if it make us content with the 
present and so unprepared for the future. 
The present of our Board 
of Overseers has already stimulated the 
Alumni of several other New-England eol- 
leges to demand a similar control over the 
property-holding Board of Trustees which 
has heretogore been the single source of all 
authority. 


A good past is positively 


constitution 
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We come now to the heart of ¢ n 
versity—the Corporation. This board holds 






















the funds, makes appointments, fixes sq) 
aries, and has, by right, the initiative jy 
all changes of the organic law of the |; 
Such an executive board must 
It must always , 


versity. 
small to be efficient. 
tain men of sound judgment in finanee. 
and literature and the learned profession; 
should be adequately represented in 
The Corporation should also be but slow! 
renewed; for it is of the , 
quence to the University that the Goven 


utmost cons 


ment should have a steady aim, and a py 
vailing spirit which is independent of 
dividuals and transmissible from gener 
tion to generation. And what shou 
spirit be? First, it should be a eat! 
spirit. A University must be indigeno 


it must be rich; but, above all, it must | 


free. The winnowing breeze of freedo: 
must blow through all its chambers 


takes a hurricane to blow wheat away 

atmosphere of intellectual freedom is 
native air of literature and science 

University aspires to serve the nation 
training men to intellectual honesty 
The Corporat 
they 


independence of mind. 
demands of all its teachers that 
grave, reverent, and high-minded; but 
leaves them, like their pupils, free. A U1 
versity is built, not by a sect, but by 
nation. 

Secondly, the actuating spirit of 
Corporation must be a spirit of fidelit 
fidelity to the many and various trusts re- 
posed in them by the hundreds of persor 
who out of their penury or their abundance 
have given money to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College in the beautiful 
hope of doing some perpetual good upon 
this earth. The Corporation has constantly 
done its utmost to make this hope a living 
fact. One hundred and ninety-nine years 
ago, William Pennoyer gave the rents of 
certain estates in the County of Norfolk 
Eng., that ‘‘two fellows and two scholars 
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for ever should be educated, brought up. 
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and maintained’’ in this College. The in- 
olds some from this bequest has never failed; 
and to-day one of the four Pennoyer 
scholarships is held by a lineal descendant 
o¢ William Pennoyer’s brother Robert. So 
a lineal deseendant of Governor Danforth 
rakes this year the income of the property 
nee; which Danforth bequeathed to the College 
sions ‘n 1699. The Corporation have been as 
it. faithful in the greater things as in the less. 
owly They have been greatly blessed in one re- 
<pect-—in the whole life of the Corporation, 
ern- seven generations of men, nothing has ever 
been lost by malfeasance of officers or 
servants. A reputation for scrupulous 
1eTa- fidelity to all trusts is the most precious 
this possession of the Corporation. That safe, 
the College might lose every thing else and 
vet survive—that lost beyond repair, and 
the days of the College would be numbered. 
Testators look first to the trustworthiness 
and permanence of the body which is to 
dispense their benefactions. The Corpora- 
tion thankfully receive all gifts which may 
advance learning; but they believe that the 
interests of the University may be most 
and effectually promoted by not restricting too 
narrowly the use to which a gift may be 
applied. Whenever the giver desires it, 
it it the Corporation will agree to keep any 
fund separately invested under the name 
of the giver, and to apply the whole pro- 
ceeds of such investment to any object the 
giver may designate. By such special in- 
vestment, however, the insurance which re- 
S re- sults from the absorption of a specific gift 
in the general funds is lost. A fund in- 
vested by itself may be impaired or lost 
by a single error of judgment in investing. 
tifu The chance of such loss is small in any one 
generation, but appreciable in centuries. 
ntly Such general designations as salaries, books, 
ving dormitories, publie buildings, scholarships, 
“ears graduate or undergraduate, scientific col- 
lections, and expenses of experimental lab- 
folk, oratories, are of permanent significance and 
lars effect; while experience proves that too 
up. specific and minute directions concerning 
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the application of funds must often fail of 
fulfilment, simply in consequence of the 
changing needs and habits of successive 
generations. 

Again, the Corporation should always be 
filled with the spirit of enterprise. An in- 
stitution like this College is getting de- 
erepit when it sits down contentedly on its 
mortgages. On its invested funds the Cor- 
poration should be always seeking how 
safely to make a quarter of a per cent. 
more. A quarter of one per cent. means a 
new professorship. It should be always 
pushing after more professorships, better 
professors, more land and buildings, and 
better apparatus. It should be eager, sleep- 
less, and untiring, never wasting a moment 
in counting laurels won, ever prompt to 
weleome and apply the liberality of the 
community, and liking no prospect so well 
as that of difficulties to be overcome and 
labors to be done in the cause of learning 
and publie virtue. 

You recognize, gentlemen, the picture 
which I have drawn in thus delineating the 
true spirit of the Corporation of this Col- 
lege. I have described the noble quintes- 
sence of the New-England character—that 
character which has made us a free and 
enlightened people—that character, which 
please God, shall yet do a great work in 
the world for the lifting up of humanity. 

Apart from the responsibility which rests 
upon the Corporation, its actual labors are 
far heavier than the community imagines. 
The business of the University has greatly 
increased in volume and complexity during 
the past twenty years, and the draughts 
made upon the time and thought of every 
member of the Corporation are heavy in- 
deed. The high honors of the function are 
in these days most generously earned. 

The President of the University is pri- 
marily an executive officer; but, being a 
member of both governing boards and of 
all the Faculties, he has also the influence 
in their debates, to which his more or less 
perfect intimacy with the University and 
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greater or less personal weight may happen 
to entitle him. An administrative officer 
who undertakes to do every thing himself, 
will do but little and that little ill. The 
President’s first duty is that of supervision. 
He should know what each officer’s and 
servant's work is, and how it is done. But 
the days are past in which the President 
could be called on to decide every thing 
from the purchase of a door-mat to the ap- 
pointment of a professor. The principle 
of divided and subordinate responsibilities, 
which rules in government bureaus, in 
manufactories, and all great companies, 
which makes a modern army a possibility, 
must be applied in the University. The 
President should be able to discern the 
practical essence of complicated and long- 
drawn discussions. He must often pick out 
that promising part of theory which ought 
to be tested by experiment, and must decide 
how many of things desirable are also at- 
tainable, and what one of many projects is 
ripest for execution. He must watch and 
look before—watch, to seize opportunities to 
get money, to secure eminent teachers and 
scholars, and to influence public opinion 
towards the advancement of learning—and 
look before, to anticipate the due effect on 
the University of the fluctuations of public 
opinion on educational problems; of the 
progress of the institutions which feed the 
University; of the changing condition of 
the professions which the University sup- 
plies; of the rise of new professions; of the 
gradual alteration of social and religious 
habits in the community. The University 
must accommodate itself promptly to sig- 
nificant changes in the character of the peo- 
ple for whom it exists. The institutions of 
higher education in any nation are always 
a faithful mirror in which are sharply re- 
flected the national history and character. 
In this mobile nation the action and reac- 
tion between the University and society at 
large are more sensitive and rapid than in 
stiffer communities. The President, there- 
fore, must not need to see a house built be- 


fore he can comprehend the plan of j; 
can profit by a wide intercourse wij 
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sorts of men, and by every real diseyssio) 
on education, legislation, and sociology. 


The most important function of the 


Pr <. 


ident is that of advising the Corporatio, 
concerning appointments, particular) 


about appointments of young men 


wh 


have not had time and opportunity to a) 


prove themselves to the public. It is j 
charging this duty that the President 
the future of the University in his | 
He can not do it well unless he have in 
unless he be able to recognize, at tim 
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sight 


@s pe- 


neath some crusts, the real gentleman and 
the natural teacher. This is the one op. 


pressive responsibility of the Preside: 
other cares are light beside it. To see 
day the evil fruit of a bad appoin 
must be the ecruelest of official torr 
Fortunately, the good effect of a jud 
appointment is also inestimable; and 
as everywhere, good is more penet: 
and diffusive than evil. 

It is imperative that the Statutes 
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define the President’s duties should be r 
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duties may not crowd out the greater. 
however important the functions o 
President, it must not be forgotten t! 
is emphatically a constitutional exec 
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It is his character and his judgment whic! 


are of importance, not his opinions. 

the executive officer of deliberative b 
in which decisions are reached after d 
sion by a majority vote. Those dec 
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ions upon anybody. A University is t 


last place in the world for a dic 
Learning is always republican. It has 
but not masters. 

What can the community do for the 
versity? It can love, honor, and cher 
Love it and honor it. The University 
held by this publie affection and re 
In the loyalty of her children she 
strength and courage. The Corpor 
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the Overseers, and the several Faculties 
need to feel that the leaders of public opin- 
ion, and especially the sons of the College, 
are at their back, always ready to give them 
a generous and intelligent support. There- 
fore we welcome the Chief Magistrate of 
the Commonwealth, the Senators, Judges, 
and other dignitaries of the State, who by 
their presence at this ancient ceremonial 
bear witness to the pride which Massachu- 
setts feels in her eldest University. There- 
fore we rejoice in the presence of this 
throng of the Alumni, testifying their devo- 
tion to the College which, through all 
changes, is still their home. Cherish it. 
This University, though rich among Ameri- 
can colleges, is very poor in comparison 
with the great universities of Europe. The 
wants of the American community have far 
outgrown the capacity of the University to 
supply them. We must try to satisfy the 
cravings of the select few as well as the 
needs of the average many. We can not 
afford to neglect the Fine Arts. We need 
groves and meadows as well as barracks, 
and soon there will be no chance to get 
them in this expanding city. But, above 
all, we need professorships, books, and ap- 
paratus, that teaching and scholarship may 
abound. 

And what will the University do for the 
community? First, it will make a rich re- 
turn of learning, poetry, and piety. See- 
ondly, it will foster the sense of publie duty 
—that great virtue which makes republics 
possible. The founding of Harvard College 
was an heroie act of publie spirit. For 
more than a century the breath of life was 
kept in it by the publie spirt of the Prov- 
ince and of its private benefactors. In the 
last fifty years the public spirit of the 
friends of the College has quadrupled its 
endowments. And how have the young men 
nurtured here in successive generations re- 
paid the founders for their pious care? 
Have they honored freedom and loved their 
country? For answer we appeal to the 
records of the national service; to the lists 
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of the senate, the cabinet, and the diplo- 
matic service, and to the rolls of the army 
and navy. Honored men, here present, il- 
lustrate before the world the publie quality 
of the graduates of this college. Theirs is 
no mercenary service. Other fields of labor 
attract them more and would reward them 
better; but they are filled with the noble 
ambition to deserve well of the republic. 
There have been doubts, in times yet re- 
cent, whether culture were not selfish; 
whether men of refined tastes and manners 
could really love Liberty, and be ready to 
endure hardness for her sake; whether, in 
short, gentlemen would in this century 
prove as loyal to noble ideas, as in other 
times they had been to kings. In yonder 
old playground, fit spot whereon to com- 
memorate the manliness which there was 
nurtured, shall soon rise a noble monument 
which for generations will give convincing 
answer to such shallow doubts; for over its 
gates will be written, ‘‘In memory of the 
sons of Harvard who died for their coun- 
try.’’ The future of the University will 
not be unworthy of its past. 


, 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE RALEIGH MEMORIAL FUND 

Some of the friends of the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh are collecting a fund in honor of his 
eighteen years’ work in the University of Ox- 
ford. As his friendships and his influence ex- 
tend far beyond Oxford, they invite subserip- 
tions from all who desire to contribute. 

His friend, Mr. Robert Anning Bell, R.A., 
has offered to design a window for the south 
side of the library of Merton College. The 
governing body of the college has welcomed the 
proposal to commemorate in this way his tenure 
of the Merton Professorship of English Lit- 
erature. 

The cost of executing Mr. Bell’s design will 
be the first charge on the fund now to be raised. 
But it is hoped that the greater portion will be 
devoted to augmenting the departmental library 
of the English School in Oxford. It is not pro- 
posed to found any prize in Professor Raleigh's 
name, for he disliked all examinations, and es- 
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pecially competitive examinations. What he 
always insisted on was that every member of 
his school should have the unrestricted use of a 
well-equipped library. In 1913 he succeeded, 
with the help of some of his friends, in bring- 
ing together a small collection of books, and 
from this modest beginning the library of the 
English School had grown to well over 5,000 
volumes by the time of his death. He was 
largely responsible for the purchase of the 
complete library of his colleague, Professor A. 
S. Napier, and himself wrote the letter inviting 
subscriptions. He never ceased to urge the 
claims of the school library. To strengthen 
the library was to his mind a simple and obvious 
way of strengthening his school. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Raleigh 
Memorial Fund, Barclays Bank, High Street, 
Oxford, England. 

The foregoing announcement is signed by the 
following: 

Curzon of Kedleston, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; Balfour, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; J. Wells, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Oxford; H. H. Asquith; T. 
3owman, warden of Merton College; A. C. Brad- 
ley, formerly professor of English literature in 
the University of Glasgow; Robert Bridges, poet 
laureate; W. MeN. Dixon, professor of English 
literature in the University of Glasgow; Walter 
Durnford, provost of King’s College, Cambridge; 
George Gordon, Merton professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of Oxford; Thomas 
Hardy; M. R. James, provost of Eton College, 
late provost of King’s College, Cambridge; John 
Sampson, librarian, Liverpool University; H. 
Trenchard, air chief marshall; Herbert Warren, 
president of Magdalen College; C. F. T. Brooke, 
professor of English in Yale University; Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College. 


OVERSEAS TEACHERS IN LONDON 

AN appeal is being issued by the League of 
the British Empire on behalf of the proposal 
to establish a residential home center for the 
overseas teachers going to England in conneec- 
tion with the scheme for the interchange of 
teachers between the mother country and the 
dominions initiated by the league in 1907. The 
appeal states: 

Some 100 or more overseas teachers are at the 


present time stationed in or near London, some of 
them on the interchange system, some of them on 
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long leave for purposes of study. All 

nected with the league’s work, which includes 
tures, classes, visits to historic places and ar 
ments for travel to places in England and 
continent. The benefit these teachers ha 
ceived has found ample testimony in the t 


which they have addressed to their own 


tions and education authorities. Not only is ¢ 


teacher helped to a broader outlook, but s 
and surely through the exchange of teachers 
empire is being drawn together in bonds of 
tion and better understanding. 

This work costs nothing to the country. 


+} 


teachers pay their own expenses and the org 


zation of the scheme is carried out ent 
voluntary effort. One great need remains 
is the more urgent as the work increases 
a residential headquarters for the league (a ‘‘ 
center’’ as the overseas teachers themselves ex 
it) in London, where teachers from any } 
the empire can be properly housed; wl 
those from the different dominions can 1 
become intimate. 

As a matter of precaution also this 


needed. These teachers come from diff 


! 


mates, those from Australia, South Afr 
New Zealand from a warmer climate, thos 
Canada from a country where there is 
heating both in houses and schools. The) 


entirely different conditions of work and 


their health has in many cases been consid 
affected. Many of the overseas teachers ar 
in single rooms and doing for themselves, 


to have money to travel and visit other parts 


England. 


Once a residential headquarters is secured ther 


need be no further expense, for the paym 


the teachers themselves will cover all running « 


penses. As things stand there is anxiety 
in cases of illness, and in cases where ope! 
have been necessary, there has been no si 
in which to nurse patients and send them 
to continue their work. 

The home center is to be a memorial to 


teachers who fell in the war, a memorial wh 


would bring comfort to their colleagues bot 


the present and in the future. Over £2,() 


already been collected, and we now ask subserij 


tions from all those who desire a broader ou 
for the teacher and who recognize the import 


of this profession. We also appeal to the teac! 


of the United Kingdom each to give a small d 


tion for the comfort of their overseas colli 
and we ask the consideration of any who n 


] 


have a suitable house and be willing to plac 
at the disposal of the league on favorable tert 


With the help of all a great need can be met 
a great work furthered. 














J 


© CENSORSHIP OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


THE 

following resolutions were passed by the 

vn Historical Association at its annual 
+ held at Columbus, Ohio: 

w -pas, There has been in progress for sev- 

rs an agitation conducted by certain news 

ee patriotic societies, fraternal orders and 


nst a number of school text-books in 


and in favor of official censorship, and 
‘ EAS, This propaganda has met with suffi- 
ess to bring about not only acute con- 
n many cities but the passage of censor 

= in several states; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the American Historical Associa 
the recommendation of its committee 
ry teaching in the schools and of its exec- 
neil, that genuine and intelligent patriot 
ess than the requirements of honesty and 
scholarship, demands that text-book writers 
eachers should strive to present a truthful 
of past and present, with due regard to 
lifferent purposes and possibilities of ele- 
y, secondary and advanced instruction: that 
1 of history text-books should therefore be 
not upon grounds of patriotism but only 
grounds of faithfulness to fact as deter- 
by specialists or tested by consideration of 
that the cultivation in pupils of a sci- 
temper in history and the related social 
s, of a spirit of inquiry and a willingness 
unpleasant facts, is a far more important 
ve than the teaching of special interpreta 
of particular events; and that attempts, 
wever well meant, to foster national arrogance 
astfulness and indiscriminate worship of 


’ 
‘*heroes’’ 


ean only tend to promote a 
pseudo patriotism: and be it further 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this associa- 
the clearly implied charges that many of the 
ng scholars are engaged in treasonable propa- 
ganda and that tens of thousands of American 
hers and officials are so stupid or disloyal as to 
treasonable text-books in the hands of chil- 
is inherently and obviously absurd, and be 
t further 
Resolved, That the successful continuance of 
such an agitation must inevitably bring about a 
serious deterioration both of text-books and of the 
teaching of history in our schools since self-re 
specting scholars will not stoop to the methods 
lvocated, 


FACULTY VS. STUDENTS 
Tue first editorial of the Ursinus Weekly 
(published by the Alumni Association of the 
college) for February 18 reads as follows: 
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we 
- 


The recent revival on the part of the faculty of 
their time-honored custom of interfering in the 
personal affairs and habits of the student body 
has aroused a great deal of resentment. To those 
who have been at Ursinus for some years to en- 
force this idea has a certain amount of grim 
humor. Indeed, it is impossible to recall the 
sporadic attempts on the part of the faculty in 
past years to carry this idea into execution with 
out a smile at the series of rather irritating out 
bursts, lapsing gradually into apathy, with abso- 
lutely no net results except perhaps on the debit 
side. 

It hardly seems possible that the faculty should 
take upon itself the task of telling young men, 
however flippant and unresponsible, that they 
should wear coats instead of sweaters; that they 
should wear white shirts; that they should not 
talk to young women in public places, where 
naturally their actions should be aboveboard; and 
that they must accept an arbitrary ruling of the 
faculty concerning the number of extra-curricular 
activities that they may carry. 

As has been said, it is fortunate that it has its 
amusing side, because otherwise this attempt to 
dictate personal habits and ideas must result in 
open revolt. There is no more independent class 
of people than the college student of to-day, and 
with the growth of the present trend, among stu 
dents, toward greater self-government and more 
personal initiative it is indeed astonishing that the 
faculty of Ursinus tempts fate by trying to swim 
against the current, or, to change the metaphor, 
by bumping its head into a stone wall. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


THAT the question of retiring allowances for 
college teachers has remained the primary prob 
lem with which the Carnegie Foundation con 
cerns itself is made clear in the eighteenth an- 
nual report of the foundation, made public last 
week. This report reviews briefly the eighteen 
years of the institutional history of the foun- 
dation, giving major attention to the pension 
question and describing particularly the evolu- 
tion and present status of the Teachers Insur 
ance and Annuity Association. The association, 
according to the report, is “rapidly becoming 
one of the largest companies with respect to an- 
nuities,” having (October, 1923) 2,901 different 
policy holders, 1,750 holding annuity contracts, 
1,450 holding life insurance policies and 299 
holding a combination of the two. The policy- 
holders represent 413 different institutions. 
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The number of colleges and universities that 
share in the provision of retiring allowances 
for their officers and teachers reached 84 during 
the past year. 

The other chief activity of the foundation has 
to do with educational studies. On this the re- 
port says: 


These studies, which have been published in 16 
bulletins, have been concerned not only with spe- 
cial problems such as those of medical education, 
of legal education, and of engineering education, 
but 
tions of education which relate to good teaching, 


also with the underlying fundamental ques- 


the curriculum, and to the cost 
education. The the 


Institute during the present year, 


to the content of 


of public establishment of 


eAmerican Law 


by one of the most distinguished groups of judges, 


lawyers and law teachers ever brought together, 


is directly related to the studies on legal education 


which the foundation has carried out through its 


Division of Educational Enquiry. Experience seems 
the 


immediate 


to indicate that an agency such as founda- 


the 


and having no constituency of its own, 


tion, standing apart from institu 
tional life 
can do its greatest enlisting in 
studies the able different 


tutions, and that out of the contact brought about 


service by such 


most students in insti- 
in such groups between teachers, administrators of 
school systems, members of the staff of the founda- 
tion and others there is reached a degree of knowl 
and of 


which 


edge judgment with regard to these 


commands a larger respect and 


had 


individual. 


problems 


attention than can be from the isolated state 


ment of any one 


That the officers of the foundation realize how 
field of 


education actually much more than merely by 


the organization has entered into the 


pursuing these two lines of activity is indicated 


in the following statement: 


It has thus come about that, during the eighteen 
years of its history, the foundation, while pursuing 
in the main two specific lines of activity—the one 
having to do with pensions and pension systems, 
the other having to do with educational studies—- 
has nevertheless, by the very fact of these activi- 
ties, been involved in greater or less degree with 
all those complex relations in education which arise 
by reason of the relationships between the schools 
of a nation and the various bodies that have to do 
with education. The foundation has sought, dur- 
ing these years, to be hospitably minded towards 
education that cared for its co- 


any agency in 


operation. 
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Other topics considered in the report 
The athletics, 


fluence of alumni upon their colleges, leg 


abuse of intercollegiate 


eation, dental education and the teacher’ 
sponsibility for our educational integrit 


discussing the latter topic President Prit 


considers the objections raised to stater 
made in the report of last year on the « 
While denying that the pr 


paper was intended to be “an argument ; 


education. 


the burden of a progressive cost of publ 
cation,” he reiterates his denial of the thes 
most educators of the present day regarding 
desirability of wide extension of high scho 
ucation and insists that educational costs s| 
only be provided after the “primary ne 


mankind” have been met. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 

DITURE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

A DECREASE, “clearly due to the lax « 

sory attendance law now in foree,” is rec 
1922-23 


publie schools of South Carolina as compar 


in the average attendance for 


with 1921-22, as reported recently by P 
Bethea, statistician of the South Carolina St 
Department of Education. “The percentag: 
enrolled pupils in attendance decreased 
72.16 per cent. to 70.27 per cent.” 


Town pupils attend school more r 


> ot} 


than the country children, says Mr. B« 


f 


particularly true of the 


attendance is alx 


This is 


per cent. of white 


+} 


cent. higher in the town schools than in 


schools. The per cent. of negro attendan 
two per cent 


the 


town schools, however, is onl, 
in the than in 


This disparity in 


town schools country 


attendance between t 


is perhaps due to t] 
the 


former is 


and country schools 
conditions in town scho 
country The 


for the pupil while the latter offers handi 


ence in 
schools. more 
ing the rainy seasons and the rough we 
winter. 

The whites are better attenders than the negr 
despite the fact that the average length of s 
term of the former is much longer than t! 
the latter. This is accounted for by the fa 
negro children are required to help earn a 
for the family at an than thi 


earlier age 


children. 


The recent report of the state superinte: 





EXPEN- 


+ 
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1 of South Carolina shows that the 
capita expenditure for white 
county was $59.40. Fairfield 

ranked first with a per capita expendi- 
£146.04, Charleston was second with 
and Clarendon was last with $36.30. 
average tor negro schools is $7.16 and 
white and negro schools, $34.29. In 
+) South Carolina’s expenditure per pupil in 


nce, both races, Was $19.99. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


NCEMENT has been made of the pro- 
for the annual meeting of the American 
| Edueation Association, to be held at 
City, Missouri, from April 23 to 26, 

{ the convention of the eastern district of 
-sociation, to be held at Atlantie City, N. J., 
April 14 to 16. 
kers at Kansas City will include Carl 
ler, president of the association; Superin- 
nt I. I. Cammack, of Kansas City; Dr. 
F. Williams, of Teachers College, Colum- 
University; Martin I. Fess, of the Chicago 
M. C. A. College; Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, state 
pervisor of physical education for Missouri, 
d Dr. Raymond C. Schwegler, of the Uni- 
rsity of Kansas. 
At Atlantie City the program lists these 
‘ers, among others: Professor W. H. Geer, 
Harvard; Dr. J. Dunean Spaeth, of Prince- 
n; Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale; Dr. Albert 
Sharpe, of the Ithaca School of Physical 
ition; The Honorable Payson Smith, com- 
sioner of education of Massachusetts; Dr. G. 
Dawson, of the International Y. M. C. A. 
lege, Springfield, Mass., and Dr. E. H. 
ld, of the New Haven Normal School of 
The American Physical Education Associa- 
now has 2,674 members. In 1906 its mem- 
rship was 792. Its budget is over $30,000 for 


he eurrent year, as compared with $2,500 in 


e first vear of the association. “The associa- 
is becoming a clearing-house and -technical 
for other organizations which have 

up during the last fifteen years, includ- 


ng among others the Playground Association, 
he National Collegiate Athletic Association 
nd the National Amateur Athletic Federation.” 


The editors of the American Physical Edu- 


cation Review, m a recent issue, point out that 
32 states, in recent years, have passed compul- 
sory physical education laws for public school 
children. They declare the need for a larger 
membership in the association among teachers 
of physical education in schools. The editorial 
outlines a membership campaign and concludes 


as follows: 


Through the foresight and generosity of 
Arnold and others we have the nucleus 
endowment fund for an advanced program for 
committee and research work. The various states 
should aid in this endowment campaign. Presi 
dent Schrader has appointed Dr. George L. Meylan, 
of Columbia University, as chairman of an en 
dowment fund committee. The growth ’ the 
profession is directly ‘lated to and dependent 


upon the growth of this national association. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR EDUCATIONAL 
LOAN FUND 

ON July 1 there will go into effect the action 
of the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar 
at its 1922 conclave at New Orleans whereby 
an educational fund of large proportions is to 
be created. The conclave action was to “collect 
annually from its members a sum equal to one 
dollar per capita for educational purposes,” one 
half of which is to be used immediately by the 
Knights Templar of the states as revolving loan 
funds in their states and the other half to be 
held for educational purposes by the Grand En 
campment of Knights Templar. 

Recently compiled figures show that there are 
426,992 Knights Templar in the United States 
Pennsylvania has a membership of 38,845; Ili 
nois has 34,138; New York has 34,056 and Ohio 
has 34,056 members. 

Leaflets have been issued giving the personnel 
of the educational loan fund committees named 
by the Grand Commanderies of the states and 
these committees are now receiving applications 
for loans for next year. Each state committee 
“will make loans only in its state, out of money 
raised in that state, and to students attending 
colleges of that state.” 

Circular communications of information to 
presidents of colleges and universities through 


out the country were recently addressed by 


Alexander B. Andrews, secretary of the Educa 
tional Committee of the Grand Encampment, 
Raleigh, N. C. Secretary Andrews supplied for 
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each state the names of the state educational 
committee from whom specific details may be 
obtained. 

Along with these communications were mailed 
copies of the report of the Georgia Knights 
Templar, who put the plan into effect one year 
ahead of its national operation. The Grand 
Commandery of Georgia “entering most cor- 
dially into the spirit as well as the letter of the 
new law” last July placed $4,300 (half of its 
annual quota) at the disposal of the state edu- 
cational committee. Up to October 15 the com- 
mittee made 23 loans and now has commitments 
that will take up the funds until July. The 
Georgia committee has given preference to 
young women who are preparing to be school 
teachers. “Loans for post graduate courses 
have been declined on the ground that the coun- 
try did not have a crying need for more lawyers 
or more doctors,” the report states. Payments 
in Georgia are made “to the college and the 
student in two instalments, at the beginning of 


each session. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
ILLITERACY 


Pursuant to the motion unanimously carried 
at the recent conference on illitsracy held in 
Washington, January 11 to 14, that the com- 
missioner of education appoint a committee of 
at least nine persons for the purpose of review- 
ing the material submitted by group C of the 
conference, the following persons have been 
named as members of this committee and all of 


them have accepted service: 


Mr. Charles M. Herlihy, state supervisor of alien 
education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Hon. A. B. Meredith, state commissioner of edu- 
eation, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. R. S. Ross, Americanization secretary, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 

Mr. H. J. Steel, superintendent of schools, Buhl, 
Minnesota. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman, illiteracy 
commission, National Education Association, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Miss Wil Lou Gray, supervisor adult schools, 
State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Captain Garland W. Powell, national director, 
Americanism Commission, American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Mrs. John D. Sherman, General Feder 
Women’s Clubs, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Florence C. Fox, Bureau of E 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met in Chicago on Fe! 
26, during the meeting of the Depart: 
Superintendence, organized, and got it 
well under way. The first six-named 1 
were in attendance. Mr. Herlihy was 
mously elected chairman. The commissi 
education was asked by the committee 
one or two other names to the committe: 

The committee will meet again in W 
ton during the summer convention of thi 
tional Education Association, but will | 
its activities in the interim by correspo 


and individual effort. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


THis journal gave last week the progran 
the celebration of President Eliot’s ninetiet 
birthday on Thursday, March 20. 
present issue there is republished fror 


original pamphlet his inaugural address 


president of Harvard College given on Oct 
19, 1869. This address was preceded by a 


gratulatory address in Latin by John § 


Wright, of the senior class, and an induct 
into office by John Henry Clifford, p 
of the board of overseers. 

WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN, president er 
itus of Boston University, celebrated on M: 
13, at his home in Brookline, his ninet 
birthday. Dr. Warren was born in Williams 
burg, Mass. In 1866 he organized and presided 
over the Boston Theological Seminary, 
was the nucleus of Boston University 
was chartered in 1869. He was elected 
president of the university and began his te 
of service in 1873, continuing in this offic 
1903. Upon his resignation, he was app 
dean of the school of theology, continuing 
this office until 1911 when he retired from acti 
service. 

A portrait of Edward C. Pickering, dir 
of the Harvard College Observatory trom 
until his death in 1919, is given as a frontis} 
to the fourth volume of the Publications ot t 


LSii 
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nounced by Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


sitv, are: A. M. Jordan, protessor of educa 


tronomical Society, which contains 


St 


| papers read at the annual meetings 


Cu 
tional psychology, University of North Caro 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; J. S. Kinder, 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, of the Univer- ' 
head, department of education and psychology, 


LS to 1922. 


has been awarded by the assembly 


riln, 


rdam University the gold medal of the 


i 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
, T , = Arthur G. Melvin, yrrolessor ot svehol 
Soci for the Progress of Natural Pa aye A 
P : ogy and education, Illinois College, Jackson 
ville, Illinois. 
uz, of the University of Paris, has 
1 the freedom of the city of War 


ead 


W. D. Reeve, formerly) protessor im the 


or of her work with radium. School of Education, of the University of Min 


' ; , nesota, has been appointed associate in the De 

ry SuzzALLo, president of the Uni- <e i 

; ; ; partment of Mathematics of Teachers College, 
Washington, has been appointed by ‘ , ie 

. “. Columbia University. He began his work on 
Coolidge to represent the point of A 

February 1. 

American colleges and universities on 

ud of Visitors of the United States Ernst G. MALHERBE has been appointed psy- 


\eademy at Annapolis. chologist and supervisor of The Foxwood 


. . " ine o and 
e meeting of the American Psycholog- School, Flushing, Long Island. 


ssociation the following resolution was 
Proressor IRA Prart, head of the department 


: 3 , of music of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
as, Professor Joseph Jastrow, the first . , . 
; , hi lege, was elected president of the Kansas State 
of the American Psychological Associa- ew r 
. %. Music Teachers’ Association at the recent an- 
its president in 1900, was appointed to a ; : 
psychology in the University of Wisconsin nual meeting of the association at Emporia. 
d has occupied this position for an un 


period of thirty-five years, a record unique In view of the service rendered by the late 


Judge Donald L. Morrill to the Chicago Board 


story of our science; therefore, 
of Education as a board member, attorney and 


ved, That the American Psychological Asso 
ieeting at Madison, presents its sincere principal of one of the schools, his name has 
itions to the University of Wisconsin been placed upon the list of names to be given 
g and distinguished service rendered by to new schools. 
Jastrow to it and for the advancement 
3en F. FaAast, vice-president of the Board of 
UNCEMENT has been made at Harvard Regents of the University of Wisconsin, will 
ersity that members of the administrative 
rd of the graduate school of education are 
inted as follows: Henry W. Holmes, Wal- 
D. Dearborn, John M. Brewer, Alexander 


rlis and Leslie O. Cummings. 


serve as president of the board until the annual 
election to be held at the June meeting, when it 
is expected that a successor to Walter Kohler, 
who had been president of the board since July, 


1921, will be elected. 


Dr. L. A. PECHSTEIN, dean of the College of Stuart F. HEINrRITz. assistant protessor of 


ication, was elected president of the Associa- English at the Northeastern Engineering School, 
The 


of City Training Schools at the recent Chi- has resigned to become assistant editor of 
SO meeting. Purchasing Agent Magazine, New York City. 


DORE H. Dition, professor of electrical 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
hnology, has been appointed to the chair of 
lie utility management in the Graduate 

chool of Business Administration of Harvard 


PRESIDENT Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dart 
mouth College, is in Europe for a brief stay and 
will visit English and continental universities in 
connection with the work of the Dartmouth com- 


Mnive rsity. mittee on educational policy. 


\MONG appointments of its alumni an- Presipent Watiace W. Atrwoop, of Clark 
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University, is in Porto Rico, where he is to de- the National Education Association, ¢ 
liver an address at the University of Porto Rico, dress, “The salvaging of youth,” at an ed 
San Juan. tional meeting held at the Phillips 


— . ; House at Harvard last wee 
Dr. H. W. Ty er, professor of mathematies on it Ha d la eek. 


at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology SPEAKERS at the meeting of the Sout 


+ 


and secretary of the American Association of lina Teachers Association at Columbia, S. ; 
University Professors, sailed with his family March 13-15, ineluded Dr. J. O. Eng 


for Europe last week for an extended tour. field secretary of the National Eduecati 
During his absence Professor F. S. Woods will ciation; Superintendent C. B. Gibson, « 
be in charge of the mathematics department. Savannah, Ga., city schools; Dr. L. B. | 
superintendent of the Augusta, G 
schools; Miss Helen Hill, of the Vinelar 
Training School; Dr. J. H. Highsmit! 
high school inspector of North Caroli 
Dr. G. W. Swiggett, of the U. S. Bu 


Education. 


Dr. Murray P. Horwoop, assistant professor 
of biology and public health at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has a_ three 
months’ leave of absence this spring to assist 
the research division of the American Child 
Health Association, which is investigating con- 
ditions of child health in 86 typical American THe New England Association of Cher 
cities in 31 states. Dr. Horwood is making Teachers observed the silver anniversary 
surveys in 15 New England cities. founding at a meeting at Malden, Mas 
March 15. Dr. Lyman C. Newell, first 


Dr. Guy E. SNAvELY, president of Birming- Baie 
dent of the association, gave an address o1 


ham Southern College, will head a party that 


<a ' a , earlier and later days of chemistry in New 
will tour the chief countries of Europe this or and later cays of chemistry in New | 


siete land.” Wilhelm Segerblom, tenth president 
the association, spoke on “A complete report 
PROFESSOR FRANKLIN T. Baker, of Teachers the association questionnaire, the laborat 
College, Columbia University, is lecturing in Tee Citheses? Union ervenend « leach 
Los Angeles, in the Southern Branch of the Uni- the Tete Commdece on Mads 16. wk 
versity of California. He will give courses in subject for discussion was “Keep polities 
the University of Washington during the of the schools.’ Mr. William J. Schi 
a president of the union, presided, and the sp 
Dr. Frank E. Mipxirr, president of the ers were Miss Olive M. Jones, principal of P 
Kamahameha schools, Honolulu, H. T., is lie School 120 and president of the N 
visiting the United States. He is more espe- Edueation Association: Dr. John H. Fink 
cially concerned with the cooperative teacher the New York Times, formerly New York S1 
training work of the College of Edueation of commissioner of education, and Dr. James > 
the University of Cincinnati, expecting to in- _ livan, assistant state commissioner of e 
corporate some of its principles in his own in- in charge of secondary schools. 
stitution. Tue fourth Ohio State Educational Conter 
Proressor J. S. Myers, head of the depart- ence will be held on the campus of the 
ment of journalism of the Ohio State Univer- State University on April 3, 4 and 5. Thre 
general sessions will be held on the evenings 
of April 3 and 4, and on Saturday morning 
April 5. The program includes, W. W. ©! 
ers, of the University of Pittsburgh, and B 
Proressor W. B. Varner, of Bridgewater Buckingham, of Ohio State University; W 
College, is giving a course this semester in the McAndrew, new Superintendent of the (! 
department of education of the Virginia State pyblie Schools, and T. C. Mendenhs 
Normal School at Harrisonburg. Ravenna, Ohio; T. E. Finegan, E. C. H 


sity, who has been on leave of absence during 
the present quarter, will resume his work on 
March 24. 


TurRovGH the cooperation of Dean Henry W. and Ernest Horn. Dr. C. 8. Berry, direct 
Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate School of special education, Detroit, will give tw 
Education, Miss Olive M. Jones, president of dresses before sectional meetings. 
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th meeting of the American Asso- 
Collegiate Registrars will be held in 
ess Hotel, April 2-4. 
lames A. Gannett announces that the 


s year 


Chicago, on 


has been built around two 

first, to interest the registrars as 
he use of the vast amount of eduea- 
vhich reposes 1n their office files; 
registrars who 
field of 


r difficult and perplexing problems. 


assist the are 


ely new in this work in 


Charles Augustus 
the 


Boston 


the late 
banker, Huntington 
the Men’s 


sociation receives $200,000, to clear 


will of 
Boston 


neh of Young 


e indebtedness of the branch. 


as started last week on the Bennett 
for women students at the University 

ania. The new building will be a 
structure, with the fourth floor given 
eymnasium and locker room. It will 
College Hall the School of Education, 
hose students are women, the college 
r teachers and the Graduate School. 
ng is expected to be completed in Se p- 


) 


London County Council has decided that, 
future, the contract of women teachers 


utomatically terminate on the day they 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COMMERCIAL TRAVEL-STUDY 
COURSE OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


rder to inerease the good will between 
British 


¢ the students of commerce of one country 


and business men, through 
ledge and appreciation of the commercial 
prise of the other, Boston University, in 
ration with the British Board of Edueca- 
ill offer a travel-study course in England 
spring. 
Everett W. 
international 


announcing the 
“This 
| tour of Great Britain for which the Col- 


Lord, in 


course, said: educa- 


‘f Business Administration will give aca- 
eredit is in line with the recent recom- 
lations adopted by the American Council 
Edneation, which said, ‘The ultimate hope 


for a real world peace lies 1 
eation.’ Although this is a recent 


ment, our course has 


over two years. It is hoped 

such a course a regular part of the curricul 
of the college to be repeated every year. 
foot at the 


are on University of Londo 


ganize similar groups to 
study.” 

Professor Harold Whitehead, head of the 
the 


Business Administration of Boston University, 


partment of sales relations ot College of 
will be in charge of the course, assisted by sev 
eral other members of the Boston University 
Men only 

will be given to upper-class college men and 
The 


limited to thirty in order to insure personal at 


are eligible. Preference 


faculty. 


younger business men. number will be 
tention and intensive study. 

The tour will begin on Wednesday morning, 
June 4, 1924, when the members of the party 
will gather for the preliminary lecture series 
to be given at the College of Business Admin 
istration of Boston University. The party will 
sail on the Samaria on June 10, due to arrive 
at Liverpool June 18. They will leave Liver 
pool on the Scythia on August 9, due to ar- 
3oston on August 17. On the 
will be officials on 


side of 


rive in board 
boat 
the 


liner. 


lectures given by 
transatlantic 


the 


business running a 


A complete tour of inspection of 
steamship will form an illustration of the le 
tures. 

With the cooperation of the British Board of 
Education, lectures in both London University 
School Manchester 
sity will be given when the students arrive in 
England. Sir William Beveridge, principal of 
the London School of Economics, Faculty of 


arranging a 


of Economics and Univer 


Commerce, London University, is 
Among the subiects to he 
the 


tritish ex- 


series of lectures. 
covered are: the British 
operation of the Bank of England, 

their 


banking system, 


purposes 


and accomplishments, government contro] and 


A group of Britis! 


porting methods, model towns 


cooperation with business. 
business men will lecture on various phases of 
British industry and commerce before the group 
of American students A. Abbott, chief in 
spector of Technical Schools, and an authority 


on the cotton trade, will talk on the cotton in- 
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dustry in Manchester, the great industrial cen- 
ter which the boys will visit. 

Professor Whitehead, who is conducting the 
course, has acted as salesman in every part of 
England and in many parts of the United 
States. “American students should realize that 
business may be conducted differently from the 
American way and still be big and successful,” 
said Professor Whitehead. “The real every- 
day business life of the British people will be 
studied by these students. While there will be 
sight-seeing trips for the boys, the trip is dis- 
tinetly educational. Text books will be pro- 
vided for each student, quizzes, written as- 


signments and a final thesis will be required for 


college credit.” 

Among the places to be visited by the groups 
include London docks, the Bank of England, 
Covent Gardens and other public markets, the 
British Empire Exhibition, South Wales mines 
and docks for loading coal for export, Whole- 
sale Cooperative Society at Manchester, Clyde 


shipbuilding plants, one or more of the model 
towns, and plants of prominent British manu- 
facturers. 


DISCUSSION 
THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


Tue platoon school is attracting a great deal 
of attention just now as a form of school organ- 
ization. In the light of the history of new 
movements in education it may be well to pre- 
sent a word of caution for what it may be worth 
to those who are thinking of organizing their 
schools after the platoon idea. Every new 
movement as soon as it gains headway gathers 
such momentum that it expands more rapidly 
than it grows. After the expansion gets to a 
certain point a reaction sets in, due to belated 
thinking, and the movement comes to bear more 
disrepute than should have been the case. The 
socialized recitation, for example, was given 
such a start that large numbers of teachers felt 
they had to be able to say they were using it. 
A person who is not well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of educational sociology and social psy- 
chology is likely to bring the idea of the social- 
ized recitation up against an unfavorable re- 
action. Thus the growth of the idea of the 
socialized recitation is retarded by too rapid 


expansion. This may happen with the | 
school if certain important principles 
must not be lost sight of under any org 
tion are not kept well in mind. 

The first of these has to do with the 
tion of the pupil’s life as opposed to t 
integration of it. If life is educatio 
education is life we can not say that | 
unified, continuous, consecutive growt! 
the contrary thing about education. \W 
may be argued that there are several 
alities residing in any one individual, it 
be said that the desirable citizen has 
coordinate personalities. There must 
that is dominant, and generally we try 
this dominant personality made up of th 


values of character. So our school lif 


not be so disintegrated and separated int 
partments that we develop only one asp 
pupil’s character at any one time. We 
dissect him and see that at a certain per 
the day his musical self will be trained, and 
another part of the day his mathematical s 


will receive special attention. These matter 


must always be merely means to the great « 
namely, the unified individual who is 

in all proportions that have to do with meet 
the problems of life successfully. Interest 


the particular subjects must reside in a perce; 


tion of their relation to the growth of the 
vidual pupil. Since the child does not nor 


grow by departments or compartments, this 


point of view will generally center the org: 
tion of the school upon the pupil rather t 
upon special lines of subject-matter. 
Under the traditional organization 
group of pupils remain with the same 
all day this principle is comparativels 
safeguard. In such a situation the 
hardly has an opportunity to become a s| 
ist in mathematies, history, literature, dr: 
or music, but she is necessarily very much « 
cerned in the pupil’s reactions. 
This traditional type of organization bega 


break down when materials available for th 


education of pupils became so numerous 
varied and severally so far reaching that no 
teacher could be expected to be familiar er 


with all of them to give the pupil the opport 
nity to get the particular contribution that ea 


could make. And the additional fact that « 
tain subjects, such as art and manual trai 
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J 


nto the schools before teachers in general 
in these subjects tended to pro- 


the growth of the departmental idea in 
organization. Probably some of it in the 


tarv schools has been due also to mere 


fter colleges, universities and high 


this growth of departmental teaching in 
elementary schools we have the physical 
» which makes the disintegration of a 
i's school life comparatively easy of occur- 
The teacher of art is an art specialist, 
isie teacher is a music specialist, the man- 
rts teacher is a specialist in her field, and 
down the line. The pupil goes to the art 
rtment to learn art, to the music depart- 
t to get music, to the manual arts depart- 
nt for its special purpose, and so on. In 
the pupil tends to get facts and 
t of relationship to his whole life 
ess special care is taken this disintegration 
s so far that finally each department merely 
ts the pupils that come to it in terms of its 
ilar subject-matter and forgets its prob- 
teaching. In such an extreme case it 
have to ignore the problem of teaching 
ise no thing ean be taught out of its rela- 
ship to life in general. 
[hen the question before us with respect to 
platoon school is: Can it be so adminis- 
ted that the principles of integration can be 
ined and the contribution which ean best 
from the teacher-specialist also be appro- 
If the platoon school movement even- 
n mere departmentalization of the daily 
there will be a reaction against it 
ch will bring the whole movement into dis- 
pute. If, however, along with other values it 
retain the principle of integration and add 
advantages of departmentalization it will 
a real contribution. It is no doubt true 
at those who have originated the movement 
pect it to do this. The danger will come if 
isands of schools merely organize to teach 
departments and call themselves platoon 
It is claimed that with the home room as a 
enter projects ean be so initiated that the pupil 
| go to the art teacher for what she can con- 
ribute, to the musie teacher for what she can 
ntribute, and so on through the list of special 


teachers. That is to say, if each special depart 

ment is made to exist for the purpose of making 
its particular contribution to the pupil’s project, 
thereby taking a position subordinate to the 
pupil’s growth, then the special departments 
will be making the contributions which onl) 
specialization can make and at the same time 
the pupil’s school life will be unified. Likewise, 
a project may be initiated in one of the special 
rooms with enough scope to involve several de- 
partments, including the home room, in its ex 

ecution. But if the opposite maintains; that is, 
if the pupil goes to the home rooms to learn the 
traditional subjects and to the special depart 

ments to learn the so-called special subjects, not 
having in mind a central purpose to which ail 
these are related, it is obvious what the outcome 
will be. 

Of course the auditorium also can be made to 
function as a unifying influence. It may at 
times be feasible to initiate projects in the audi- 
torium rather than in the home room. The 
problem is being solved in this manner in some 
platoon schools. In such an instance the home 
room would take its position as a special con- 
tributor to the project along with the other 
rooms involved. 

It is probable that the whole question of 
projects in the platoon school is one of adminis 
tration artd supervision. 

While there are many physical obstacles in 
the way of building arrangement, school furni 
ture, etc., to be overcome, the main que stion 
after all will be: Is this type of organization 
educationally sound? That is the reason why 
this sort of catifion is here presented. Those 
who initiated the platoon movement did not do 
so primarily to save money, but because they 
felt that better results in terms of education 
would ensue. While economies in building 
space and the like are important, there is a 
danger of letting thought on the platoon school 
be centered mainly upon this side of the prob- 
lem. These matters count only after educa- 
tional results justify the whole proposition. 

The writer is of the opinion that the platoon 
schools will be a success if those who operate 
them give first consideration to principles of 
pupil growth. 

A. L. THRE. 

DENVER, COLORADO 
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QUOTATIONS love for freedom, but founded on thy 
MR. ELIOT that, in the interminable welter of kno 


few studies constitute a liberal traini 
Ir is curious that business forced Charles man studies best what he loves best 
William Eliot into the presidency of Harvard. an inkling of his large part in Ame 


A place at what was then a large salary in a versity education. Some of his 


Pere 
Lowell mill had been offered him by men who periments failed or partially failed. H 
discerned the energy and administrative talent little forgotten that boys are not me: 
sleeping In the young chemist. But, like stimulating, vigorous ideas, in action 


Agassiz, he had no time to make money. Two tion at other universities, have had a 


members of the Harvard Corporation largely and lasting effect, not only on Ameri 


interested in the cotton industry, with a fore- versity education, but on the whole th 
sight and a trust in innovation rare among solid practice of teaching. He refounded 
men of Boston and in their patrician caste, saw ted Harvard. He did much to mold 
in him the qualities and the character needed American university. He was one of t 
to put life and growth into the university, into and porhage in quate, of Ge = 
the college, drowsing peacefully, almost as in ot university presidents, no shrinking 
President Kirkland’s day, though having a few dust, but a man of the broadest sympatl 
admirable professors, and still weakened by the — 
effects of the Civil War. 


The Overseers, then a strictly parochial body, 


His stately presence and the music 
voice at Harvard gatherings thousands rem 
ber; but he outgrew Harvard long befor 


must have been horrified. Some harmless, un-_. ; ‘ ve 
; a cape Ces it. He spoke to the nation. Civil servic 
necessary D. D., or, if the clerical tradition was : . o4s . 
; . : : torm, conservation, polities, internatio 
again to be broken, some polished, melodious, . _ 
n Hirth : : fairs, labor, religion—what eall or caus 
ineffectual lay-clerie like Edward Everett, must 
’ human advancement and welfare has 


be chosen. He must be as “respectable” and . . 
helped? His vigorous support of Pres 


safe as the Boston Athenaeum or the Massa- a ' 
scan hae : ; : Wilson, his labors for the League of Nat 
chusetts Historical Society. Chemistry is dan- , ; 

: cent his tranquil wisdom and courage in 
gerous, youth more dangerouse The Overseers hw . 
r . . an . the war, are but recent incidents in a ¢: 
sent back the nomination. The arrogant Cor- als ; , 
-nsisted. TI ; ; ‘iti patriotic public service. He always says 
oration insisted. 1e crime against tradition : . . 
, . . he thinks. He is as far as possibl 
was committed. Harvard had a president of erry . : 
ae “ua irritating, superior type which { 
35! His inaugural address, full of that clear . . : ) 
painted in a rebuke to the Long Par 


} 


thought and expression which is one of his " > 1. 
ane | ‘ - “For the love of Christ, gentlemen, do not t 


characteristics, seemed revolutionary to the : : 
f that you are not capable of being mistak 


vunkers of a Boston whose intellectual rigor ;, 
— _ ’ . , He has grown and mellowed with the 


may be judged from the fact that it had lately . 
. — a .s “-* become more patient, more tolerant, 


been shuddering over the appearance of Charles , : a Tall 
Read “itl “igh Th ttl more open-minded. He keeps expanding, 
sade’s “Griff Gi , "he Atlantic ; ; 
yee — le = contracting—as old men are apt to d 
Monthly. : ace : ae 
OR, should like to speak of his cordiality, sim 
715 : 4 rr 
o vas a radical, a rev ary. , , 
Eliot was a 1 udieal, a revolutionary The courtesy; look at the athlete, the sailor a 
address seems 4 w. » was always ; ; 
1ddress seems mild ¢ nough now. He a always horseman; have a glimpse of the old-fas 
to be a little ahead of his contemporaries. How 


he took in his strong hands the little college, still 


anra¢ 


basket, inspecting a joint and joking 
shadowed by the Boston Pale, and made it jy tcher. There are many aspects of his si 
national; brought new blood into the profes- character whose educational aim has always 
sional schools and raised their standards; his the building of character; but the birt 
liberal interpretation of liberal education; the bouquet must not be too large. This 


“elective system,” long so bitterly attacked, car- and fruitful life of labor and service is strengt 





’ af 


ried beyond its practical bounds by him in his ening and consoling even to those, the 

















spin feverishly and futilely, 
old age comes like a thief in th 
Not sombre and loathsome, as the Greeks 
t beautiful, tranquil, strong in hope and 
rare and tortunate old age. Only 
, clear and sharp as a Greek coin, 
Eliot’s own hand, could show him as he 
Let us be content with Virgil's 

m ae meritis virum.”—TZhe Ne 


E FIRST ARITHMETIC IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


st arithmetical treatise of the new 
as published in 1556 in the City of 
by Juan Pablos, the first American 
The author was one Juan Diez Freyle, 
vhom we know only the facts given 
eface to his work, the “Sumario com- 
las quentas de plata y oro neces 
en los reynos del Piru.” The sections of 
hich touch arithmetic have recently 
iblished in faesimile by David Eugene 
translation and a brief introduction 
1 by Professor Smith. 

t arithmetical text-book proper o1 the 
rld was also written in Spanish and 
shed in Mexico in 1623. This treatise 
ritten by Pedro Paz, “Contador,” Treas- 
Collector of Tithes, of the Metropolli- 
Church of Mexico. The work was printed 
Ruyz, with the title: “Arte Menor 
er todo el menor del Arithnietica sin 
ro.” While no copy has been located, de- 
s by Spanish bibliographers indicate 
work comprised 21 chapters on 18] 
| folios, with 2 other leaves at the be- 

r and 3 leaves of tables at the end. 


he second arithmetic was written in Spanish 


‘ 


\tanasius Reaton of Pasamonte. This work, 


enor de Arismetrica,” was printed by 
Vuida de B. Calderon in Mexico in 1649. 
opy has been located by the writer, but 
descriptions it is known that the work was 
ed into 14 chapters on 78 numbered folios, 
} preliminary leaves. 
ould appear to be highly probable that 
arithmetical work was published in Peru, 


re printing began in the sixteenth century, 


sewhere in South America before 1800 
). but the writer’s search for such a work 


s far been unsuccessful. 
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The first arithmetic of what is now the United 
States has commonly been designated to be the 
1719 Boston reprint, J. Franklin as printer, of 
William Hodder’s English arithmetic. How 
ever, a much more popular and, indeed, a better 
treatise on arithmetic was printed in New York 
in 1705 by the first New York printer, William 
Bradford. This treatise is included in William 
Bradford’s “The Young Man’s Companion,” 
later reprinted under the title, “The Secretary’s 
Guide or Young Man’s Companion.” At least 
three editions of this work appeared betore 
1719, all published in New York, in 1705, 1710 
and 1713. Certain American bibliographers 
have ascribed an edition to the year 1695, based 
upon the author’s statement in the edition of 
1728: “It is now above thirty vears since I first 
compiled this short manual.” The distinguished 
American  bibliographer, Mr W ilbertoree 
Eames, of the New York Publi Library, has 
recently made a serious study of Bradford im 
prints and has established the fact that the first 
edition dates from the veal L705, No copy ol 
this edition has vet been located and only two 
impertect copies ot the 1710 edition are tound; 
the two latter are in private hands kort 
nately these supplement each other to form a 
complete copy ol which the rotograph co vii 
in the New York Public Library 

Bradford himself states that “each time it has 
been reprinted, it has been enlarged,” so thi 
the content of the first edition is not absolutely 
certain to be the same as that of the known 
editions. 

The title of the book states that the work is 
in four parts of which the first contains spel 
ing, reading and “writing true English”; a 
the second contains “Arithmetick made easie, 
and the Rules thereof Explained and made 
familiar to the Capacity of those that desire to 
learn.” 

Part three deals with forms of letters, while 


part four treats “Bills, Bonds, Letters of Attor 
ney, ... Bills of Exchange, and other legal 


questions,” with “many other useful Presidents, 
Profitable both for Old and Young to Lear 
and Know.” Some of these topics are treated 
in modern arithmetics, but Bradford’s discus 
sion is largely legal. “A brief Relation of the 
Kingdom of England” (pp. 175 


lowed by a brief history “Of America,” prob 
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ably the earliest in the present United States. 

The arithmetic is rather better in content 
than either Hodder or Greenwood in that the 
explanations are short and clear and in that 
the scratch method of division is avoided. 

The fundamental operations are called the 
“five Rules,” including numeration. Addition 
offers no peculiarity save that the word “Rank” 
is used for “order,” i.e., “Rank” of tens instead 
of “order of tens.” Addition applied to de- 
nominate numbers follows immediately upon 
the operation and similarly with subtraction. 
The latter operation has the name “substrae- 
tion” which appears in numerous early English 
and American texts, an influence of the French 
“soustraire.” The process of subtraction is 
that of borrowing above and then increasing the 
next figure of the subtrahend, sometimes desig- 
nated as “borrowing above and paying back 
below.” 

The multiplication table is given in column 
form, beginning with the table of twos: 

2 is 4 
3 is 6 
2 Times 4 is 8 


and ending with the table, 


9 Times 9 is 81 


The check by nines is given in connection with 
multiplication : 

How to Prove Multiplication. First, Cast away 
the Nines of the Multiplicand (in the above ex- 
ample) 3712, saying, 3 and 7 is 10, cast away 9, 
and there remains 1; 

The large cross (X) is used as in many con- 
tinental books, and the various remainders after 
easting out of nines are placed in the four 
openings. 

In division the “scratch” method is not em- 
ployed, and the variations from our present 
method are indicated below. The partial prod- 
ucts in the three problems given under division 
(1728 edition) are written in a vertical line 
wthout regard to the place value. However, in 
other later illustrative problems the form more 
closely follows our present form, and it is pos- 
sible that the variation is in part due to the 
printer. The lines are drawn under the re- 
mainders and not, as we do, under the partial 
products; dots are placed under the digits of 
the dividend in turn as these are brought down. 
The following example is found on page 55 with 
complete explanation. 
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37) 211048 (5704 
Product 185 

260 1 Remainder 
Product 259 

148 2 and 3 Rem. 
Product 148 

000 4 Rem. 
Division of 211048 by 37 in Bradford’s Young 
Man’s Companion. - 


i) 


bo 


w 


A section on reduction concerns Englis) 
money then in use in the Colonies. The fy ; 
of Three or Golden Rule treats only the simplest 
types of problems. 

The following tables are included in the elos. 
ing portion of the work: 


A Table for Buying and Selling anything by the 
Hundred; 

A Table of Square Timber Measure;! 

A Table shewing how many Inches in length wil! 
make a Foot Solid of a Round Piece of Timber, 
the Girt being known, from one Foot to six: 

A Table of Interest, at 8 per cent., from 20s. 
to £100; and finally, as the closing table under 
Arithmetic, 

A Table of Interest, at six per cent., from 20s. 
to £100. 


A comparison of this American achievement 
in arithmetic with the contemporary treatises 
popular in England and on the Continent r 
flects credit upon the author. Not only is Brad- 
ford’s work the first treatise by a native and th 
first in the United States, but it is also the first 
popular treatise to appear in the New World 
Not until 1748 did any arithmetical work enjo 
a second edition. Fisher’s so-called “American 
Instructor,” an English work reprinted in Amer- 
ica, was the most popular work in the quarte: 
century before the American Revolution, an‘ 
Dilworth’s “Schoolmasters and Assistants” 
most widely used and reprinted in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. These Englis! 
treatises were not approached in popularity )) 
any American product, although Nicholas Pike’s 
Complete Arithmetic of 1788 was highly popv- 
lar and widely used. The name George Fisher 
as author of “The American Instructor of 
Young Man’s Best Companian” is supposed ' 
be a pseudonym for one Mrs. Slack; the lady 
must have been extremely active and extremely 
modest as two other works very widely use: 


1 This table gives the length in feet, inches, and 


50th part of an inch of a piece of square timbe 
of varying base which equals 1 cubic foot. 
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The title 
n’s Best Companion appeared as late 


ler this pseudonym. 


.-> in a mathematical compendium by 
ren, published in Rutland, Vermont. 
Louis C. KARPINSKI 


MICHIGAN 


frHE HEALTH OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 


al report of the chief medical offi- 


e Board of Education (Sir George 
that 


condition of 


the improvement in the 


states 
the children, which oc- 
ng the war and was maintained dur- 
o years of prosperity after the war, 
in the past two years of “un- 
conditions of unemployment and 
restriction.” 

¢ this fact Sir George Newman, as 


1 the London Times, writes: 


asked 


alth of 


why has unemployment not af 


children more than appears 
I think the answer is that (a) there 
sense of 


their 


increased 


responsibility 


nts for children’s welfare; 

been forthcoming various monetary 
ature of relief, insurance and union 
1 these have in part made up for loss 
i (c) there has been the supervision, 
nd nurture of the 


school medical 


ise Which the need for economy has 


in the expansion of school medical 
looked upon as not an unmixed disad- 
since it may induce those concerned to 
carefully the lines on which these ser- 
be most profitably developed in the 
but the report lays emphasis on the 
equalities which exist between various 
d insists that a minimum standard is 
for all districts. The most urgent ques- 
s awaiting solution are stated to be the fol- 
¢: “The further coordination of the school 
vork with the public health service; the 
condition of children under 5; the ef- 


dueation of the dull or backward child; 


ortance of a comprehensive scheme for 
reatment of dental defects, and the syste- 
organization of the teaching of hygiene 


vsieal training.” 


With regard to the care of children under five 
years of age, the report says: “It may be safel 
assumed that from 80 to 90 per cent. of children 
are born healthy and with the potentiality ot 
Whatever be 


the facts of parentage, the tendency of naturé 


leading normal and healthy lives. 


is to reassert the right of each new 
to the 


reneration 


heritage of healthy birth.” It 


adds: 


“After the first year of life the young child 
has to bear a heavy burden of environmental 
neglect, associated with bad housing, poverty 
and absence of hygienic supervision. As a re- 


sult, the school medical service is faced with the 


hard issue that, out of an infant population 
born healthy, 35 to 40 per cent. of the children 
who are admitted to school at five years of age 
which 


have been either prevented or cured.” The re 


bear with them physical defects could 


] 


port claims that attention in pre-school years 


would give children a reasonable opportunity 
for proper education and would produce a great 
saving in subsequent medical supervision. It 
regrets that the institution of nursery schools 
has had to be curtailed. 

The findings of medical inspections are sum- 
marized thus: “Routine medical inspection finds 
that about 40 per cent. of the children have a 
Defi- 


nite malnutrition, heart disease, anemia and de 


greater or less degree of physical detect. 
formities are each present in about 2 per cent 
of the children 
children suffering from each of thes« 


broadly, a hundred thousand 
iour co! 
ditions in the country as a whole. They ar 
serious conditions in childhood and may 


disabling in after life. A larger burden of di 


ease consists of (a) defective vision, 20 per 
cent.; (b) ear, nose and throat disease, 14 per 
eent., and (c) a severe degree of dental dis 


ease, 34 per cent. Of the defective vision we 


may say that 10 per cent. of the children suffer 
from relatively serious defect.” 
Secondary school pupils in 850 schools were 


examined last year at a cost of about £50,000 
In the main the biggest numbers of defects were 
in the same proportion as in elementary schools 
but the fourth in the numerical list is “deformi 
ties.” In this connection, attention is drawn to 
the opinion that “the physical training in many 


schools is exceptionally bad and unsatisfactory 


The net expenditure on school medical service 
in 1922 was £1,354,140. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

SEX DIFFERENCES AND SEX VARI- 

ABILITY IN LEARNING CAPACITY 


THE two series of experiments briefly re- 


ported here are only part of an extensive 


study of various aspects of the nature and de- 


velopment ot learning capacity. Three points 


only are considered in this paper—the develop- 


ment of learning capacity in two different kinds 


of learning, the difference in the rate of this de- 


dit- 


velopment for boys and girls and the sex 


ference in variability. 
The two experiments were card sorting and a 
The ecard 


digit-letter substitution experiment. 


sorting 75 numbered ecards 


ing consisted ir 


into 15 numbered compartments of a card- 
Each subject made three sortings 
the 
consisted in 


Fur- 


given. 


sorting tray. 


The the combined scores of 
The 
one five-minute practise by 


will 


ere the pupils in several Missouri 


scores were 


sortings. substitution 
each subject 


ther details of method here be 


The 


cities 


not 
subjects w 


The seores as 


from the fourth grade up. 


reported here are somewhat smoothed. 


They 


show Trom 


not the growth of the same childrer 


vear to vear, but the differences in learning 


capacity to be found in the children of the pub 
le schoo!s from age eight to eighteen. Errors 
of selection appear at both ends of the age 
curve. These will not be here diseussed. 


I shows the development 
Table II 


months 


trom year to 
shows the 
Table III 
The re- 


eard- 


vear for boys and girls. 
difference in terms of 
shows the sex difference in variability. 


this table 


sex 


sults shown in are based on 
sorting alone. 
TABLE I 
LEARNING 
AND GIRLS 
Card sorting 


Learning 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPACITY IN Boys 
Substitution 


Learning 


Cases effi T Cases efficiency 
a nN ms) gw. 7. r. u nN 
@ifi FEES 
S 66 17 100 90 965 60 13 8 
9 139 120 123 108 116 i) o6 i 
10 162 130 145 124 55 488 68 58 
11 182 142 158 136 $61 519 gi) ( 
12 191 162 169 148 024 47 92 78 
13. (175 72 #4178 162 04 476 102 88 
14 188 184 187 173 1440 398 112 98 
15 178 1438 194 181 374 332 122 108 
16 148 121 198 190 285 245 133 118 
17 27 72 202 196 213 151 139 28 
18 1] 3 204 200 86 52 142 137 


TABLE II] 


AND GI 
The second and fourth col Ss 
ray 8 nay go the lea Oo { cit 
ages shown in the first co ! I t 
3 show the 1 erence r + 
Card sorting Sul 
Boys Girls Difference Git 
age ~— Yrs.-Mos. in months ~ Yrs.-M 
8 43 7.7 8 
0 g B. 11.5 9 1.5 
] 9 8 16.0 911 
2 10 3.4 20.6 9 
ll 4.8 19.2 l 7 
> j 2 6H.s 
5 


. 18.0 
16 9.2 14.8 


TABLE III 


Showing the standard deviatior 


f boys and girls of the ages eig 
» coefficient of variability 

] efficient of 
the 


ages, The ce variabuilit 


ge which standard de 


the average score for that age. This t 
on the results from the card-sorting 
only 
{ 
Standard Deviat 


Ss 28.7 2.4 7 
g z.. o2.4 27 
10 Oo 28.1 ye 
1] 6.4 28.3 Z 
12 57.8 8 
13 36.6 oO. ye 
14 35.0 o4. ~ 
15 5.3 22 0 1s 
16 3.6 $9.1 7 
17 t.4 10.1 7.1 
18 6.2 28.1 7.7 
Average 34.9 34.8 21 


The tab! 
Table 


Little comment is necessary. 


for themselves. It is clear from 


there is an improvement in the type of lear 


; 


involved in these two experiments tre 


+} 


eight to eighteen for children found in 
lie schools. The 
Table IJ are also clear. 
school period there is a difference of 


sex differences as sh 


mo 


year and a half in the average lear 
and girls. The actual var 
Table ITI 


coefficient is slightly greater 


ages 11 and 12. 


of boys 


shown in 


for hovs 
LOT rT 


yw 


Throughout the 


is about the same, but 





